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THE LITTLE FORTUNE 

CHAPTER I 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OF PURSER VERNON 

MONSIEUR ETIENNE LEFEVRE, the 
famous prefect of police of the city of 
Paris, tossed his half-smoked cigar over 
the Richelieu's rail and made his way toward his 
stateroom. 

The prefect was an early riser. It was now 
barely eight o'clock. He had had his rolls and 
coffee an hour ago, and his purpose in returning 
to his stateroom was to get a book, which he pro- 
posed to spend the morning in reading. 

The Richelieu was a new boat, large, roomy, 
and comfortable. She had left Havre the day be- 
fore. M. Lefevre, for the first time in several 
years, was taking a vacation. 

The passage to New York in the month of 
August seemed likely to prove a delightfully 
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quiet and enjoyable one. He descended to the 
main deck, filled with that pleasant sense of well- 
being which comes from perfect satisfaction with 
one's surroundings. 

As he passed the door of the purser's office 
he noticed two of the junior officers standing in 
front of it, conversing in low tones. For a 
moment it seemed to the prefect that there was 
something amiss. His professional instincts re- 
sponded automatically to the suggestion con- 
tained in their lowered voices, their somber faces. 

He paused for a moment, then threw the feel- 
ing off, and continued his way along the cor- 
ridor. There was, he argued, no reason why he 
should concem himself with the petty affairs of 
life on shipboard. He was on a vacation now, 
and he proposed to make the most of it. 

He entered his room, selected the book he in- 
tended to read from among those in his portman- 
teau, and was about to retum to the deck. 

A sudden knocking on the door startled him. 
It was a low knock, and to his practised ear, 
seemed full of a strange significance. He put 
down his book and threw open the door. M. 
Bonnot, the captain of the Richelieu^ stood out- 
side. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE 3 

"Ah, my dear M. Bonnot," the prefect said 
dieerily, "come in, I beg of you. I am delighted 
to sec you." He had met the captain through 
some mutual friends the day before sailing, and 
had found him a most agreeable and pleasant com- 
panion. 

Captain Bonnot entered the room and closed 
the door carefully behind him. His face was 
grave, and his manner showed repressed excite- 
ment. "My dear Lefevre," he said in a strained 
voice, "I have come to ask your assistance." 

The prefect hurriedly placed a chair, then sat 
down upon the couch which extended beneath 
the port-hole. "What can I do for you, mon" 
sieur?^* he asked. "I trust nothing has gone 
amiss." 

^'Mon DieuT The captain passed his hand 
nervously across his forehead. "It is terrible — 
inexplicable !" 

"What, my friend? You seem excited!" 

"And with good reason. The purser, M. 
Vemon, has disappeared." 

"Impossible!" The prefect rose from his seat 
in surprise. 

"I only wish that it were. He must have com- 
mitted suicide by jumping overboard." 
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"When did it happen?" 

"I do not know. Some time last night, ap- 
parently. I will give you the facts as concisely as 
I can. With your great experience in such mat- 
ters it may be that you can render some assist- 
ance." 

M. Lefevre sighed and resumed his seat. 
Would he never be able to escape from the 
clutches of his profession? "Go ahead," he said 
in a resigned tone; "I will do what I can." 

"I felt sure that you would, monsieur. Natur- 
ally, it is a very astonishing occurrence. M. 
Vernon was seen last night, a little after midnight, 
working in his office, which, as you may know, 
adjoins his stateroom. This moming he failed 
to appear at breakfast. Thinking that he might 
be ill, I at once despatched a steward to his 
room. The steward, after knocking repeatedly 
and getting no answer, tried the door. It 
was locked. He reported that he was unable to 
enter." 

"What did you do then?" 

"Naturally I went to M. Vernon's room at 
once. I had the door opened with a pass-key. 
There was no one inside." 

"Wait a moment," exclaimed the prefect. 
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"Was this the door to the office or to the state- 
room?" 

"To the office. The stateroom has no door, 
except the one from the office. It is intention- 
ally so constructed. You understand, of course, 
that the steel safe, built into the walls of the pur- 
ser's office, contains usually a considerable simi in 
money, and also such packages of valuables as the 
passengers may wish to deposit with the purser 
for safe-keeping. This safe is in the front room 
or office, which also contains a desk, chair, filing- 
case, et cetera. Just to the rear is a smaller 
room, which is the purser's stateroom. It has no 
door from the corridor, and but a single window, 
a port-hole. The front room or office has a win- 
dow, with a brass grating opening into the cor- 
ridor. It is too small for any one to pass 
through." 

'"Why do you lay stress on that point. Captain 
B<mnot? Is it not more reasonable to suppose 
that the purser left the room and locked the door 
after him?" 

"It would be, indeed," replied the captain, "ex- 
cept for the fact that the key of the room was 
foimd lying on the purser's desk." 

Lefevre glanced up, surprised. "That is cer- 
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tainly strange!" he exclaimed. "Of course, he 
might have had a duplicate/' 

"Of course. But there are other features 
equally strange." 

"The safe had been robbed, I suppose?" 

"Yes — ^in a way." 

"In a way? What do you mean?" 

"I will tell you. Naturally, when I did not 
find M. Vemon in his room I had a thorough 
search made. Without communicating with the 
passengers in any way, I had steps taken to as- 
certain whether or not he was still on board. I 
had every soul on board the vessel accoimted for. 
The purser is missing." 

"You natm-ally concluded, then, that he had 
committed suicide by throwing himself into the 



sea." 
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'There seemed no other conclusion, unless, in- 
deed, he had been murdered, and thrown over- 
board by others. I at once had the safe opened 
and its contents checked up with the purser's 
books. Everything was in order with the excep- 
tion of a single package, deposited by one of the 
passengers. That package is missing." 

"What did it contain?" 

"I do not know. It was sealed, of course, 
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when delivered to the purser. The books show 
that it was placed in his care by one of the pas- 
sengers, Ogden Morris by name, an American, 
residing in New York." 

"And you have not yet advised Mr. Morris of 
its disappearance?" 

"No, I have kept the entire matter a secret 
from the passengers, hoping in some way M. 
Vemon might be foimd on board." 

The prefect considered the matter for several 
minutes in silence. "It is, as you say, astonish- 
ing," he said at length. "If M. Vemon stole the 
package from the safe himself, he must still be on 
board. If it was stolen by others, he has in all 
probability been murdered and thrown overboard. 
It seems to me that the best course would be to 
question Mr. Morris at once. No doubt the con- 
tents of the package will throw some light on the 
a£Pair. What do you know of this American? 
Is he rich?" 

"Yes — a man of great wealth — a financier. 
I should not be surprised to learn that the package 
contained diamonds or other jewels of enormous 
value." 

"H-m ! Very likely. Let us hope, then, that 
M. Vemon is the culprit." 
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'Why?" 

''Because in that event he is still on board, 
cleverly concealed in some way. If not, he is 
no doubt at the bottom of the Atlantic." 

He rose and went toward the door. "Let us 
go to the purser's office at once, and if you will 
send for Mr. Morris we will ask him a few ques* 
tions." 

Mr. Ogden Morris proved to be a short, rather 
stout man, with bristling gray mustache and a 
brick-red complexion. He seemed somewhat sur- 
prised when, in response to a message from Cap- 
tain Bonnot, he appeared at the purser's office. 

"What can I do for you, captain?" he inquired, 
glancing from the latter to M. Lefevre. 

"I am obliged, Mr. Morris, to ask you a few 
questions. You are not, I believe, acquainted 
with M. Lefevre, prefect of police, of Paris?" 

"No— not personally that is. I know M. Le- 
fevre by name very well. How do you do, sir?" 
He shook hands with the prefect cordially, then 
glanced about the room with a smile. "If I did 
not have a clear conscience, gentlemen, this meet- 
ing would cause me considerable concern." 

"Take a seat, Mr. Morris," said the captain. 
"There has been a strange accident on board, 
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and we want your help in arriving at a solution 
of the matter." 

Mr. Morris sat down. '"What is the nature 
of the accident, captain, and in what way does it 
concern me?*' 

"The purser, M. Vemon, has disappeared. 
The contents of his safe are untouched, with a 
single exception. A small package a sealed 
envelope, the records say, which you placed in 
his care, has vanished along with him." 

"Is it possible?" the American exclaimed. 
'That and nothing else?" 

"It will be made good by the line, Mr. Morris," 
said Captain Bonnot, mistaking the cause of his 
surprise. 

"I am afraid that will be impossible." 

"Why? Tell us, Mr. Morris, what were the 
contents of the package?" 

"It contained, gentlemen, a letter which, being 
addressed to another person, I, of course, have 
not read, and a one-franc piece." 

"A one-franc piece!" exclaimed his astonished 
listeners. 

"Exactly. A single one-franc piece, worth 
twenty sous." 

'Then," said the captain, *1 am of the opinion 
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that our poor friend Vemon ccxiunitted suicide 
while temporarily insane." 

M. Lefevre turned to Mr, Morris. "You have 
more to tell us, my dear sir, than that." 

"Yes. I will confess that there is a little story 
connected with this one-franc piece, a sad little 
romance, in fact; but why any one should have 
taken the trouble to steal it is beyond me." 

"I assume, then," said the prefect, "that the 
coin had no value." 

"None that I know of." 

'Why, then, did you go to the trouble of plac- 
ing it in the hands of the purser?" 

"That, gentlemen, you will imderstand when 
you have heard the story." 

"Let us hear it." 

Mr. Morris settled himself comfortably in his 
chair and lit a cigar. "As you may perhaps 
know," he began, "I am engaged in the banking 
business in the city of New York." 

Captain Bonnot nodded. "Go on," he said 
nervously. , 

"My affairs take me abroad frequently, and es- 
pecially to Paris, where I have large interests. 
The firm of Leroux^ Morris et Cie^ of that city, is 
my Paris house." 
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'Yes." 

"There was employed in their office for many 
years an old man by the name of Mercier, a clerk, 
with whom I became well acquainted, because, like 
myself, he was a collector of old coins, 

''Whenever I came to Paris he would produce 
from one of the drawers of his desk the curious or 
interesting pieces which had been taken in over 
the coimter since I had last seen him. Some of 
these were quite valuable, and I was in the habit 
of buying them for my collection. 

"We permitted the old man to realize a small 
profit upon them, as he was quite poor, and I 
wished naturally to repay him for his trouble on 
my behalf. 

''When I arrived in Paris a short time ago, on 
business, I learned to my regret that the old man 
was sick. He had left word, however, that he 
would like to see me. I accordingly went to his 
little home, in Auteuil, and found him in bed, des- 
perately ill. It seems he had no family, except a 
dau^ter, named Estelle, who had some time be- 
fore gone to New York, where she is now employed 
as a maid. 

"He had been in the habit of sending to her all 
his surplus money; his illness, doctor's bills, et 
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cetera^ had exhausted his slender means, and he 
was in great fear that he would not have enou^ 
to bury him decently. He had sent for me to sug- 
gest that I should buy his small collection of coins 
to provide money for this purpose. 

"I readily agreed, although the coins were of no 
great value, and he said he would get them ready 
for me so that I could take them when I returned 
the following day. 

"I urged him to put himself to no trouble — ^that 
we all hoped he would recover, and that, in any 
event, his affairs would be taken care of by the 
firm. It seemed, however, that he did not wish 
to become an object of charity; his pride would 
not permit that, hence his determination to sell 
his little collection. 

'When I arrived at the house the next day I 
found the old man sitting up in bed, with the coins 
in a tray on his knees before him. He had been 
cleaning them preparatory to my arrival. He 
seemed weak and excited. He asked, as an es- 
pecial favor, that he be permitted to withdraw 
from his collection one coin, a franc piece of the 
period of the first Napoleon. The coin had no 
particular value, except as one of a series of pieces 
of similar denomination; naturally I at once as- 
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sented and paid him a sum for the remainder of 
his collection, sufficient to defray all the expenses 
which seemed to cause him so much anxiety. 

**When the transaction had been completed he 
enclosed the one-franc piece in an envelope, to- 
gether with a letter, and directed the same to his 
daughter, Miss Eitelle Mercier, Hotel Rocham- 
beau. New York City. 

"It seemed that Miss Mercier was his only rela- 
tive. He was very fond of her, and explained 
that he wanted to send her the coin as a keepsake 
and token of his love. He seemed to attach great 
importance to the matter and made me promise to 
give the letter to his daughter in person. 

"I took the package and agreed to see that it 
was safely delivered. When I came on board I 
deposited it with the purser, together with another 
and larger package containing a diamond brooch 
and some smaller articles of jewelry which I was 
taking home as presents for my wife and daugh- 
ters." 

"The two packages were separate?" 

"Yes." 

^What was the value of the contents of the 
second package?" 

Mr. Morris smiled. "It was rather high," he 
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said. "I had had an unexpectedly successful trip, 
and my wife's birthday occurs in September. I 
valued the brooch and the smaller presents far my 
dau^ters at thirty-five thousand. They arc, you 
tell me, quite safe?" 

The captain rose, went to the safe, opened it, 
and took out a sealed package. 

"This is yours, is it not, Mr. Morris?" he asked. 

"Yes ; that is the box containing the jewels. It 
looks to me as though the thief had by mistake 
taken the wrong package." 

M. Lefevre shook his head. 

"It isn't likely," he said. "This quite evidently 
contains jewelry, or articles of some size, at least. 
The other package, from what you tell me, was 
merely an envelope." 

'Tfes — a plain brown paper envelope, in which 
I had enclosed old Mercier's letter." 

"And any one taking it could remove the coin, 
read and destroy the letter, and defy detec- 
tion?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Who knew of your transaction with Mercier?" 

"No one — except possibly the physician who 
was attending him. He was a young man with a 
pointed red beard. I did not leam his name." 
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"He was in the rcxMn at the time?" asked the 
prefect. 

"Yes. Old Mercier was close to death. The 
doctor had been with him, he told me, all the 
morning." 

"How long," said Lefevre, turning to Cap- 
tain Bonnot, "has the purser, Vernon, been in the 
employ of the line?" 

"For several years, I imderstand. He is a very 
reliable man. He was assigned to the Richelieu 
when she was put into commission last month." 

"Where does he make his home when ashore — 
in Havre or New York?" 

"In New York, I imderstand. They will have 
that information at the New York office of the 
line." 

"Can I be of any further service to you, gentle- 
men?" asked Mr. Morris, rising. 

"Not at present. We are greatly obliged to 
you for what you have told us, although," the cap- 
tain concluded, "it only adds, I fear, to the 
strangeness of the case." 

"It certainly doesn't seem to help matters any. 
I am sorry, very sorry, that the package is gone. 
I gave the old man my word on his death-bed that 
I would see that it was safely delivered to his 
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dau^ter. Believe me, I would gladly spend a 
considerable sum to make my promise good. I 
suppose,*' he added, turning to the captain, *^that 
the officials of the line will have the matter thor- 
oughly investigated/' 

"Undoubtedly. Our first duty at present is to 
find the purser, or determine if we can what has 
become of him." 

"I wish you every success, gentlemen." Mr. 
Morris went to the door. "I presimie you would 
rather I did not mention the matter to any one." 

"Please be careful, Mr. Morris," said M. 
Lefevre, "to speak of it to every one on board that 
you know." 

"But, monsieur — why?" began the captain. 

'T.et every one on board know. Offer a reward 
for any news of the missing man. The pas- 
sengers are bound to leam of his absence as soon 
as any of them have business with him. By tak- 
ing them into your confidence and offering a re- 
ward of, say, a hundred dollars, you will turn 
every one on board into an amateur detective. 
Meanwhile, I will make some investigations on 
my own account. I am certain that if the purser 
is on board we shall find him." 

"And if not?" 
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'Then we must find his murderers. May I 
ask. Captain Bonnot, that you will be so good as to 
furnish me with a list of the first- and second-class 
passengers?" 

The prefect had the list in his possession within 
a short time. He made it his business during the 
remainder of the voyage to meet or personally 
speak to every passenger on the boat. He spent 
four days in fruitless investigations. When the 
vessel sifted land he went to Captain Bonnot 
somewhat crestfallen. 

"I have discovered just nothing, monsieur^'' he 
said. "The purser is certainly not on board. 
Whether he jumped overboard or was thrown into 
the sea by others is something I very much fear 
we shall never know." 

Captain Bonnot was disposed to agree with him. 
"A mystery," he said, "that may never be solved. 
God rest the poor fellow's soul !" 



CHAPTER II 

THE RHEUMATIC PASSENGER 

THE big liner Richelieu swung majestically 
inside Sandy Hook and slowed up to 
receive the visits of the customs and 
health officers. 

M. Lefevre watched the boats as they put 
out from shore, as though he expected some one. 

When a tall, powerfully built young man came 
over the side the prefect rushed up to him and 
greeted him with true Gallic fervor: "My dear 
Duvall !" he exclaimed ; "it is indeed good to see 
you. And how is my dear Grace — ^your wife?" 

"Splendid. She will meet us at the pier. I 
got your wireless, and came oflF to join you, as you 
requested. Whaf s up? You're not bothering 
with any detective work, I hope, now that you 
are on your vacation." 

The prefect lowered his voice. "I confess," he 
replied, "that something has occurred on board 

i8 
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which has interested me greatly. Come to my 
stateroom and I will tell you about it,'' 

Duvall followed him, somewhat mystified. As 
they crossed the deck a portly gentleman in silk 
hat and frock coat came up with Captain Bonnot 
and Mr. Morris. "May I have a word with you, 
M. Lefevre?" the captain asked, then proceeded 
to introduce his companion. "This is Mr. Ger- 
maine, managing director of our line,, in New 
York. He came aboard in connection with the 
matter of the purser." 

Lef evre presented his companion to the others. 
"Mr. Duvall, gentlemen," he said. "An old 
friend and former assistant of mine. We have 
handled some exciting cases together — ^in Paris, 
Eh, mon ami?'^ 

"Could you come to my cabin for a moment, 
M. Lef evre?" asked the captain; "Mr. Germaine 
has something he wishes to say to you." 

"Certainly. Mr. Duvall will accompany us, if 
you have no objection. I will vouch for his dis- 
cretion. In fact, I was about to place the affair 
before him when you stopped me." 

"We shall be happy to have Mr. Duvall join 
us," the managing director said, with a smile. 
"Although I have not heretofore had the pleasure 
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of his acquaintance, his name is not unknown to 
me. If I am not mistaken," he said, turning to 
the young man, "you rendered a great service last 
year to my friend, Mr. John Stapletcwa. His 
child had been kidnaped in Paris, I believe.*' 

Duvall and the prefect glanced at each other 
and snriled. "We both had a hand in that case,'* 
the former said, "to say nothing of my wife. In 
fact, I believe she did more than either of us." 

''Mon Dieu! — ^yes," said the prefect, as they 
followed the captain to his cabin. 

"I am informed by Captain Bonnot," said Mr. 
Grermaine, after they had seated themselves, "that 
the Richelieu* s purser, Mr. Vernon, disappeared 
five dajrs ago, along with a package placed in his 
care by Mr. Morris, and that since then not the 
sli^test trace of him or of the package has been 
discovered." 

The captain nodded. "Not the sli^test," he 
said, with much chagrin. 

"It is of the utmost importance that this mys- 
tery be cleared up, not only in justice to Mr. 
Vernon and to my company, but also because the 
package which was entrusted to our care by Mr. 
Morris is one, which, on accoimt of the sentiment 
coimected with it, we are unable to replace. It 
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was a message from a dying man to his dau^- 
tcr, 

"'Mr. Morris had obligated himself to deliver 
it He, of course, feels deeply his inability to do 
so. He has offered to go to any reasonable ex- 
pense to locate the person or persons who have 
been guilty of this crime. In that my company 
heartily joins him. I am here, M. Lefevre, to 
ask you, on behalf of both Mr. Morris and the 
Trans-atlantic Line, to take up this case and ap- 
prehend the guilty persons. You may name your 
own terms." 

The prefect moved uneasily in his chair. *'l 
am afraid, gentlemen," he said, ''that I cannot do 
as you ask." 

'Why not?" Mr. Germame asked. 

'1 will tell you. I am coming to America a 
very tired man. It is my vacation — the first in 
several years. My physician directs that I shall 
rest. Ma foiP^ He shru^ed his shoulders ex- 
pressively. 'What is there for me to do but 
obey? Further, I have for over two years prom- 
ised to make a visit to my dear friends, Mr. Du- 
vall and his wife. They expect me. I cannot 
permit myself to disappoint them." 

Mr. Germaine appeared to be greatly disap- 
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pointed. "I had hoped, monsieur^ that you would 
accept," he said. "We all know of your wonder- 
ful skill in matters of this sort." 

"Perhaps my friend Duvall would care to un- 
dertake the case," said the prefect with a smile. 

The suggestion did not apparently interest Mr. 
Grermaine. "Without wishing to detract in any 
way from Mr. DuvalPs abilities," he said, *lie 
would himself, I am sure, be the first to acknowl- 
edge your superior experience and skill. Your 
name, my dear sir, is known to every one. We 
beg that you will reconsider your decision." 

The prefect glanced toward Duvall, who leaned 
forward and spoke a few words to him in a low 
voice. "I will talk the matter over with my 
friend," he annoimced, "and let you know finally 
in the morning." 

"Good," said Mr. Grermaine. "And now, let 
us hear, if you will, just what you have found out 
since the disappearance of the purser was first dis- 
covered." 

*We have found out just nothing," Lefevre re- 
turned ; then in a few words went over the facts in 
the case for DuvalPs benefit. 

"Then we know no more than in the be^n- 
ning." Mr. Gcrmaine was clearly disappomted. 
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"The ship has been thoroughly searched, not 
once, but several times," said Captain Bonnot. 
"I am ready to stake my life on the fact that the 
purser is not on board." 

"The only possible conclusion, then, Captain 
Bonnot," remarked Duvall, speaking for the first 
time, "is that the purser was murdered and thrown 
overboard by some person or persons now on the 
vessel." 

Either that or he committed suicide." 
But the theft of the package would seem to 
preclude that possibility, would it not?" 

**Yes — ^unless, indeed, there was something in 
the package — some letter or information which the 
purser wished to make away with." 

"But it appears that no one knew of the con- 
tents of the package, except possibly the physi- 
cian who attended the dying man, Mercier. His 
name, I imderstand, you do not know. You can- 
not connect Vernon with the theft of the package 
imless you can also connect him in some way with 
this physician." He turned to the prefect. 
"That has occurred to you, of course?" 

"Assuredly. I sent a wireless to my ofBce in 
Paris the day the purser disappeared. The peo- 
ple in the house where old Mercier died did not 
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know the ph3rsician's name. He came regularly 
every day to see his patienL They described him, 
as Mr. Morris does, as a man of medium height, 
about thirty years of age, with a pointed red 
beard. There are many physicians in Paris who 
mi^t answer that descripticm. I instructed my 
office to continue their search, and it may be that 
on our arrival I shall have further news." 

r 

Mr. Grermaine looked about him rather help- 
lessly. 'It seems, then, that we can do nothing. 
There is in all probability a desperate criminal 
aboard this boat, and yet we must let him get 
away in safety, because we have no evidence which 
would warrant us in holdmg him. It is shame- 
ful." 

"Is there any one at all on board," asked Du- 
vall, turning to the prefect, "that you regard with 
suspicion?" 

"I cannot rightly say that there is. At least 
two-thirds of the passengers we were able to dis- 
pose of at once. They are either regular patrons 
of the line, and known to the captain, or else per- 
sons sufficiently well known to render them safe 
from any suspicion. Of the remainder, all of 
whom I have carefully observed, there are but 
three or four who mi^t be said to be questionable. 
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One is a stout, elderly man, who says he is agent 
for a silk house in Lyons. Then there are two 
young men who describe themselves as automobile 
salesmen, and a woman/' 

**Why do you suspect them?*' asked Mr. Ger- 
maine eagerly. 

"I do not suspect them. I merely say that they 
might possibly be open to suspicion.'' 

'Why?" 

'The elderly agent of the silk factory, because, 
from his conversation, and from an examination I 
have made of his room, I am convinced that he 
knows no more about the silk business than I do." 

"And the others?" 

**The two young men who say they are automo- 
bile salesmen have been particularly solicitous in 
their efforts to assist me. I overheard them talk- 
ing in their room one day, and distinctly heard one 
of them say. They will never catch us,' or words 
to that effect." 

''Ah! That sounds promising. And the 
woman?" 

"A mere supposition. She has the room adjoin- 
ing the purser's bedroom. She has been on deck 
very little. I am informed that she claims to 
have been seasick. The food, however, which 
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has been taken to her, I learn from the room stew- 
ard, has been quite sufficient for a very able- 
bodied appetite," 

"That's queer. And there are no others?" 

"Two or three, perhaps. Nothing definite 
against them, however. No groimds, in fact, that 
would justify holding any of them." 

"No. You are right." The managing direc- 
tor regarded his cigar critically. "We would not 
dare to lay charges against any of these people 
without stronger evidence." He turned to the 
prefect. **What further action, if any, would you 
suggest?" 

"I can only recommend that these several per- 
sons whose names I have already given to the cap- 
tain be kept under observation after they land by 
the detectives you undoubtedly have in the em- 
ploy of your line, or by the police, whom you will, 
of course, notify at once. Meanwhile, I will talk 
over my plans with Mr. Duvall, and advise you 
at your office to-morrow morning what I decide to 
do. I may receive word from Paris to-night 
which will assist me in arriving at a decision." 
He rose, and Duvall did likewise. "Until then, 
adieu r^ 
As they were about to leave the captain's room 
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Duvall turned to Mr. Morris. "The package you 
left with the purser — ^the one which was stolen — 
was sealed, I understand?'' 

"Yes." Mr. Morris drew the larger package, 
which he had secured from the purser's office, 
preparatory to landing, from his pocket. "The 
seal was like this. I placed it on the envelope 
myself. My crest, you observe." He pointed to 
the seal, a mass of green wax containing the im- 
print of a seal ring. 

'May I have that?" Duvall asked. 
'Certainly. I am obliged to open the pack- 
age, anyhow, for the inspection of the customs 
officials." He detached a section of the brown 
paper wrapper containing the seal and handed it 
to Duvall, who placed it carefully in his pocket- 
book. "Good morning, gentlemen," the latter 
said and left the room. 

A few minutes later he and M. Lef evre had be- 
taken themselves to the latter's cabin, where they 
went thoroughly over the whole affair. 

"What is your opinion, my friend?" Lef evre 
asked when Duvall thoroughly imderstood all the 
facts. "Do you think Vernon is really dead?" 

His companion smiled. *What else is there 
to think?" he replied. "Captain Bonnot says 
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that he is certain that he i» not on the vesseL 
Then, too, it appears that you have checked up 
every member of the cabin passengers, steerage, 
and crew, and all are accounted for except Ver^ 
non. Unless he is in hiding somewhere, it seems 
clear that he has either been thrown or thrown 
himself overboard." 

'Where could he hide?*' 

*That I confess I do not know. There may be 
some place — some unused room.** 

"And why should a man be murdered for the 
sake of twenty sous?" 

"It is those things, indeed, that make this an 
extremely interesting as well as difficult case. 
There is no motive; there are apparently no clues. 
I confess that I am becoming very much inter- 
ested. 

The prefect laughed. "I thought, my friend," 
he said, "that you had quite given up detective 
work and were content with your charming coun- 
try estate, with your horses, your cows, and your 
pigs. At least so we — ^Mme. Lefevre and I — 
have been led to believe from the letters of your 
wife." 

"Content — ^yes," said Duvall with a lau^. 
"But I must confess that when an affair of this 
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sort comes up, my professional instincts get the 
better of me." He drew out the seal Mr. Morris 
had given him. "Pretty, isn't it?" he said. 
"You regard this case as imusual, then?" 
"Hi^y so. I fancy it was not the franc piece 
that the criminals wanted, but the letter which 
accompanied it. I will wager anything you like 
that it contained information of extreme value 
to old Merciefs daughter, and also to others, else 
they would not have gone to such lengths to ob- 
tain it. I am very anxious to make an examina- 
tion of the purser's office, and also of the state- 
rooms of the various persons whom you have un- 
der suspicion." 

"You will be able to do so as soon as the pas- 
sengers land. We will be at the dock in a short 
time. Why did you suggest that I defer giving 
my answer to ^r. Grermaine imtil to-morrow? 
Surely you would not advise me to undertake the 



case." 



<«i 



'Does not your professional pride begin to get 
the better of you?" Duvall asked, laughing. 

**Not in the least. I came for a nice, quiet rest 
on your farm, my friend, and I intend to have 
it." 

"And so you shalU" said Duvall, rising. 
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"Grace would never forgive me, I am afraid, if I 
allowed you to do otherwise. I suggested that 
you wait merely because I had an idea about this 
case and wanted a few hours in which to work it 
out. Come — ^suppose we go on deck and watch 
the passengers as they go ashore? We are al- 
most at the pier." 

Duvall, without appearing to do so, observed 
closely the various passengers as they descended 
the gangplank. Through the courtesy of the cap- 
tain, Grace had been allowed to come on board, 
and after an enthusiastic greeting by M. Lcf evrc, 
stood aside with the latter, talking. There was a 
slight frown on her charming face. 

'"Your honeymoon still lasts, I hope?'* inquired 
the prefect, smiling. 

Grace glanced at her husband. "Yes — ^I think 
it does," she replied happily. "I only hope that 
what I now see does not indicate another interrup- 
tion of it. You remember the last time?" 

She shuddered involuntarily. The affair of 
the changing lights, and the peril she and her hus- 
band had run in the recovery of Mr. Stapleton's 
kidnaped boy were still fresh in her mind. 
"What is Richard up to now?" 

"Nothing very important. A little matter 
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which happened on shipboard." They both 
turned as they saw Duvall step quickly toward 
them. 

'^What is it, Richard?" Grace asked eagerly. 

'"Who is that man?" Duvall demanded of the 
prefect, nodding toward i heavily bearded gentle- 
man who was descending the gangplank with 
the assistance of a younger man, apparently an at- 
tendant. 

Lefevre followed his glance. "Oh — that's old 
Haussman, a chemist from Brussels. Crabbed 
old fellow. Suffers from rheumatism — scarcely 
able to walk. Spent most of his time in his 
berth." 

"And the man with him?" 

*^is attendant — a young Swiss named Gun- 
ther. A very intelligent fellow. I talked with 
him a number of times." 

The two had reached the pier, and the older 
man tottered to his trunk and sat upon it, wait- 
ing until the customs officials were ready to make 
their examination. 

Duvall drew his wife to one side. "Grace," 
he said, "I am going to be busy on board with 
M. Lefevre for a couple of hours. Meanwhile, I 
want you to follow those two people" — ^he indi- 
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cated the rheumatic and his attendant — ''and find 
out where they go. After that come to the hotel 
and join us there for dinner." 

"Richard," said Grace reproachfully, "you're 
not going to spoil everjrthing by getting mixed up 
in a new case, are you? Remember — ^we must 
entertain M. Lefevre. And then, too, you said, 
the last time, that you'd never — ** 

"There, there, dear!" he interrupted, squeezing 
her arm. "Don't blame me. I'm just trying to 
satisfy myself about a theory I have. Run along, 
like a good girl. We'll meet you at the hotel at 
five." 

Grace left them, the anxious frown still upon 
her face, and they soon lost sight of her in the 
crowd. Duvall continued to examine the pas- 
sengers as they filed ashore, but he seemed to do 
so with less interest than before. When the decks 
were empty he signaled to his companion, and 
they at once joined the captain in his cabin. 

The latter was about to gp ashore with Mr. 
Germaine, but left them in charge of one of the 
junior officers, with orders to give them every 
facility for a thorough examination of the 
vessel. 

''Where do you wish to gp first?" inquired the 
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young officer whose name they found to be La- 
motte. 

*To the purser's office," replied Duvall. 

In a few moments they had entered it and 
closed the door. Mr. Lamotte watched them with 
ill-concealed curiosity. 

*Will you be so good," Duvall asked, glancing 
about, ''as to see if among the missing man's ef- 
fects there is a whisk-brush?" 

The junior disappeared into the rear room, and 
presently retumed with the object required. 

Duvall took the brush, and at once began to 
sweep the carpet which covered the floor of the 
office with the utmost care. Presently he placed 
the little mound of dust which he had collected in 
an envelope, and, after sealing it up, marked on 
the outside the name of the room. 

He did the same thing in the stateroom adjoin- 
ing; then placed the two envelopes in his pocket 
and rose. 

Lamotte looked at him and smiled. 'Tm 
afraid you will think we keep a very dirty ship. 
These rooms, however, have not been entered by 
any one except the captain and such people as came 
with him since the — ^accident." 

**You mean they have not been cleaned?" 
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"No. Not since then/' 

Duvall glanced keenly about the room. 
**Where was the key found?'' he suddenly asked. 

"Here on this desk." Lcfevre indicated the 
place with his hand. 

Duvall ran the point of his finger over the pol- 
ished surface of the desk, upon which a deep dent 
was visible near the place indicated by the prefect. 
"I see," he said, smiling in a curious way. "And 
when you first entered the room, after opening the 
door with a pass key, you found everything in per- 
fect order?' 
Ever5rthingJ 

"No sign of a struggle?' 



r 

"None whatever." 

"Had the bed been occupied?" 

"No." 

**r^lU XVXl. YClllUU Wi45 1 



'And Mr. Vernon was seen working on his ac- 
counts as late as midnight?' 

"Yes. That was the last time he was seen 
alive." 

'Who saw him?" 

"I did," replied Lamotte. "I was going to 
my room to turn in, it being my watch below* 
As I passed the grated window I saw poor old Vet^ 
non with his head bent over his books." 
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^Did you speak to him?" 
'Yes — ^I called 'good night,' rather softly. 
He evidently didn't hear me, for he did not glance 
up. I thought nothing of it and went on." 

"Then, occupied as he was, the murderer might 
have entered the room noiselessly behind him 
and strangled him without any one being the 
wiser?" 

"Easily. I do not see, however, how they man- 
aged to get rid of his body." 

"They?" 

"Yes. I assume there were two. Vemon 
was rather a large man. It would not have been 
easy for one person to have carried him on deck 
and thrown him overboard." 

"Could it have been done at all without the 
persons doing it being seen?" 

"Yes — at night. The watchmen on duty in the 
corridors at night are not always as careful as 
they should be. They have a habit about four 
o'clock in the morning of going to the pantry for 
a glass of cognac and a smoke. Then, too, there is 
a door leading to the main deck just beyond the 
purser's office. It is so arranged intentionally for 
the convenience of passengers having business with 
him. It would have taken but a few seconds to 
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carry the body to the rail and throw it over- 
board." 

Duvall gave another look around, then turned 
to the others. "Now, Mr. Lamotte," he said, 
''will you be good enough to conduct us to the 
cabin occupied by old Mr. Haussman and his at- 
tendant I assume they had the same state- 
room?" 

"Yes. This way, please." 

"On the same deck?" 

"No; the deck above." 

They ascended the stairs, and soon stopped be- 
fore the door of a good sized stateroom situated 
well forward. It was unlocked, and they entered 
at once. Lef evre noticed that his companion had 
brought with him the whisk-brush he had been 
using below. 

"Just a moment, gentlemen," he said, then care- 
fully swept up the room and placed the resulting 
dust in a third envelope which he had brou^t 
with him from the purser's office. 

This done he began to examiue the room with 
great care, paying special attention to the sheets 
of the beds, still unmade, and to the towels on 
the rack. "You say this fellow Haussman was 
an invalid," he remarked 
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**Ycs," Lamotte answered, as though the ques- 
tion had been intended for him. ''He stayed in 
his room nearly all the time/' 

**Is his steward still on board?'' 

'1 think so. The stewards are not supposed to 
go ashore until their rooms have been put in or- 
der." He looked out into the hall. '^Here's our 
man now," he said, and beckoned to some one 
without. 

Duvall addressed the man in French. From 
his long residence in Paris he spoke it perfectly. 
'TThe old man who occupied this room was a crip- 
ple, I am told," he said. 

"Yes, monsieur. He could scarcely walk from 
rheumatism." 

'TTou saw hun, then, often?" 

"Oh, yes, monsieur. From the day we left 
Havrc/^ 

"Did he have the doctor?" 

"No, monsieur.^' 

"Why not?" 

"I could not say. His attendant, Mr. Gun- 
^her, rubbed his legs with a liniment, he 
said." 

Duvall pointed to several yellow spots on the 
bed-sheets and on a towel. "Here's some of it 
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now/' he said, puzzled "Looks as though he 
really had it." 

"Did you doubt it, then?" asked the prefect, as- 
tonished 

"Yes, my dear Lefevre. I confess that I 
did. You will admit that if he really was as 
crippled as he appeared he could never have 
helped his man Gunther carry the body — ^" He 
paused as though a new idea had occurred to 
him. 

'"You are on the wrong track, mon ami. He 
was no fake, as you call it." 

"Perhaps not," said Duvall, who was gazing 
at a bit of tissue-paper covered with lather which 
lay on the side of the washstand. He picked it 
up and glanced at it through a small magnif ying- 
glass he drew from his waistcoat pocket. 

"Shaving-paper," he remarked meditatively, 

"Evidently," laughed the prefect. 

"But whose?" 

Lefevre became suddenly interested. "What 
do you mean?" he asked. 

"Gunther is .blond. The hairs on this paper 
are black. Old man Haussman didn't shave, I 
suppose, since he wore a full beard. What do you 
make of it?" 
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Lefcvre looked puzzled '"What do you?" he 
asked 

"I don't know," said Duvall, lauding. 'Xet's 
see if we can find anything else." 

Suddenly he darted toward the white wood of 
the door and began to examine it eagerly through 
his glass. His face became grave. Then he bent 
over and began to examine the dark-red carpet di- 
rectly beneath where he stood. As he did so a 
gleaming object beneath the berth caught his eye. 
He darted his hand toward it, then extended it to 
Lamotte. "Do you recognize this?" he asked. 

The young man tumed pale. *lt — ^it belonged 
to poor old Vemon," he gasped. 

"But — how did it come here?" cried the pre- 
fect. 

"Gentlemen," said Duvall in a solemn voice, 
"the purser, Mr. Vemon, was murdered in this 
room. No doubt he was decoyed here by some 
message from Haussman. This is his pin. The 
face of the door, although it has been carefully 
washed, shows unmistakably the presence of blood 
stains. They have been washed from the sur- 
face of the paint, but not from the tiny hair- 
cracks. There are also traces on the carpet. No 
doubt he was seized and stabbed as soon as he en- 
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tered the room and before he could make any out- 
cry. The windows of the staterocxns on this deck, 
instead of being round port-holes like those on the 
lower decks, are square, and quite large enou^ to 
admit of the passage of a body. 

**This fellow Haussman is no cripple, believe 
me. He passed the body through to his confed- 
erate, Gunther, who stood outside, and tumbled it 
over the rail. Then, having secured the keys to 
both the purser's ofBce and the safe from his pock- 
ets, one of them descended to the deck below, took 
the package from the safe and came back without 
being detected.** 

"And the key found on the purser's desk when 
the room was unlocked in the morning?'' asked 
Lefevre. 

'^as tossed on the desk throu^ the brass- 
grated window from outside after the door had 
been locked. The dent it made in the top of the 
desk was plainly evident." 

The prefect looked at his friend in admiration. 

**Wonderful, mon atni^^ he said. "You are the 
best detective in the world." 

"You flatter me, Lefevre," Duvall replied. 
"I have always maintained that that honor be- 
Icmged to you." 
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As he spoke Captain Bonnot entered the room. 

Duvall went up to him at once. 

"I think I have solved the mystery, Captain 
Bonnot," he said. **Vemon was murdered in this 
room by Haussman and his companion, and his 
body thrown overboard." 

Captain Bcmnot r^arded the young man with 
a grave face. 

"You are quite wrong, my friend," he said. 
'*Eoor Vcmon's body has just been found, terribly 
mangled, in the forward hold. He must have 
fallen^ by accident, throu^ the hatchway." 



CHAPTER III 

GREEN SEALINO-WAX 

CAPTAIN BONNOT, of the Richelieu, 
had been notified of the discovery of the 
body in the forward hatch just as he and 
Mr. Germaine were leaving the vessel. 

He at once communicated the news to M. 
Lcfevre and Duvall. The latter seemed de- 
cidedly puzzled as they made their way along the 
deck. Having just worked out a theory, ap- 
parently substantiated by the facts, that the purser 
had been murdered in the room of the man Hauss- 
man and his companion and then thrown over- 
board, he was imable to understand the presence 
of the murdered man's body in the hold. 

Of course, he might still have been made away 

with in the way Duvall had indicated and his 

body then thrown into the forward hold, but why 

should the murderers have gone to the trouble, 

and exposed themselves to the danger of carry- 

42 
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ing the body along the deck to the hatch when 
they could have easily disposed of it through the 
window? 

Experience had taught him that in such pecu- 
liarities, however, ^ere to be found the solution 
of most mysterious crimes; he therefore accom- 
panied the captain with considerable eagerness. 

The body had just been brought to the deck, and 
lay surrounded by a horrified group composed of 
Mr. Germaine, Mr. Morris, and several of the 
officers and men. 

It presented a gruesome appearance. Five days 
had elapsed since the disappearance of the unfor- 
tunate man, the vessel having been at that time 
on her second day out. Captain Bonnot ex- 
plained, in answer to questions from Mr. Ger- 
maine, that the covers of the forward hatchway 
had been left open during the first night at sea 
on account of the heat; that on the morning of the 
second day, and just prior to the discovery of 
Vernon's disappearance, they had been closed. 

It had apparently not occurred to any one that 
the purser could be in the hold along with the 
cargo; the tightly closed hatches seemed to pre- 
clude any such possibility. 

There was a quantity of heavy machinery in 
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the forward hold and a number of large packing- 
cases, but owing to the great wei^t of this por- 
tion of the cargo it occupied a comparatively 
small space; hence there was a distance of per- 
haps twenty-five feet from the combing of the 
hatchway to the cases. Apparently the purser had 
fallen into the hatchway by accident and been 
either instantly killed or so severely wounded that 
he was unable to call for help. 

The ship's physician, hastily summoned, made 
a careful examination of the body. Owing to the 
heat and the length of time it had been in the 
hold, it presented a f ri^tf ul appearance ; but the 
clothing, the small dark mustache, the papers and 
other objects in the pockets, left no doubt as to its 
identity. 

The doctor reported that a compound fracture 
of the skull indicated that death had probably 
been instantaneous. The man had evidently 
pitched headlong upon the heavy mass pf machin- 
ery, as both his head and face were frightfully 
crushed and bruised. 

Duvall, firm in the belief that the body of the 
purser had been thrown into the hold after death, 
requested the doctor to search carefully for other 
wounds; but ncme were apparent His theory 
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seemed to collapse completely. Yet, how account 
for the minute blood-stains on the door of Hauss- 
man's room? 

A still further surprise, however, awaited the 
little group surrounding the body. 

When the pockets were searched and the vari- 
ous papers, letters, and trinkets belonging to the 
dead man had been collected on the desk in a little 
pile, the doctor drew from'one of the side pockets 
of the coat a crumpled envelope, which Mr. Mor- 
ris immediately declared to be the one entrusted 
by him to the purser. 

An examination showed the seal had been 
broken, apparently by the force of the fall. In- 
side the envelope were a one-franc piece of the 
period of the first Napoleon and a letter addressed 
to Mile. Estelle Mercier. 

The captain handed the package over to Mr. 
Morris. 

"This is your property, sir,** he remarked sadly. 
'*I regret that the seal is broken, but apparently 
die contents, as heretofore described by you, are 
intact." 

'*Yes,'* replied the banker; '1)ut why should the 
purser have had this in his pocket instead of in the 
safe?'' 
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"That, my dear sir, we shall m all probability 
never know. I am glad, however, that the affair 
has so far been cleared up. Vernon is dead 
Your package is returned to you. There is noth- 
ing more that we can do." 

Du vail took M. Lef evrc by the arm. 

"Come," he said, "let us go to the hotel. We 
can accomplish nothing more here." 

As he passed the body of the purser he felt care- 
fully in the pocket which had contained the letter, 
as though searching for something; but evidently 
did not find it. 

As they were descending the gangplank Mr. 
Morris joined them. 

"I am going to deliver this package to Miss 
Mercier at once," he said. 

"What is the address?" asked Duvall. 

"Hotel Rochambeau. It is a small French 
hotel on Twenty-second Street. I understand 
that Mercier^s daughter is employed there as a 
maid. Would you gentlemen care to go along? 
We might leam something about this curious af- 
fair. I confess I am by no means satisfied with 
the outcome of it." 

"Nor I," remarked Duvall grimly. "A very 
clever and mysterious crime has been committed 
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on board the Richelieu^ and we know no more 
about it now than we did at the start. Both M. 
Lefevre and myself will be glad to accompany 
you, but first we must go to our hotel, 

"My wife is expecting us there at five o'clock." 
He glanced at his watch. "Why not go there first 
and then go on to the Rochambeau? Mrs. Du- 
yall has been making some investigations that may 
prove of value." 

Mr. Morris agreed. He seemed to take a deep 
interest in the affair. In twenty minutes .they had 
reached the hotel on Forty-second Street where 
the Duvalls were stopping. 

Mrs. Duvall had not yet appeared. After 
seeing the prefect ccxnfortably installed in an ad- 
joining suite, the whole party gathered in the par- 
lor of DuvalPs apartment to await Grace's re- 
turn. 

As they waited Duvall explained to Mr. Mor- 
ris, much to the latter's surprise, the discoveries he 
had made on board the ship. 

'The purser, Vemon," he said in conclusion, 
"was in Haussman's room that night. The pres- 
ence of his scarf-pin under the berth, the blood- 
stains on the door to my mind prove it. I be- 
lieve that he did not fall into the hold accident- 
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ally, but was thrown there. Why, I cannot un- 
agine. Further, I believe that the package you 
have in your pocket was opened, for some reason^ 
either in the pursers office or in Haussman's room 
before it was placed in Vernon's pocket. He 
could have had no reason to have it there him- 
self. Why should the purser take an apparently 
valueless package from the safe, put it in his 
pocket, and then go and fall into the hold^ It is 
absurd.'* 

"Highly so,'* assented Mr. Morris. "But 
whether the package was opened purposely, or the 
seal broken by accident in Vemon's fall will prob- 
ably never be known." 

"On the contrary," said Duvall, drawing from 
his pocket the three little envelopes of dust which 
he had removed from the floors of the three rooms, 
"I hope to find out in a very few minutes." 

'TIow?" asked the banker, regarding him with 
surprise. 

"May I look at the package you have in your 
pocket?" asked Duvall. 

"Certainly." Mr. Morris handed over to him 
the crumpled envelope. 

Duvall pointed to the seal. It had originally 
been about the size of a half-dollar, and cpiite 
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diick, with the imprint of the banker's seal-ring 
in the center. This imprint had been brol&n 
squarely across, but not otherwise greatly dam- 
age A considerable portion of the outer part 
of the seal, however, had flaked off and was miss- 
ing. 

"I sec," said the banker; *1>ut doubtless the re- 
mainder of the wax is to be found in the purser's 
pocket.'' 

"No," replied Duvall. "I looked." Then he 
opened the three packages of dust, spread each out 
carefully on a sheet of paper, and began to exam- 
ine them with a powerful magnifying-glass. 

Suddenly he gave an exclamation of satisfac- 
6osL "Look," he said, handing the glass to Le- 
fcvre and Mr. Morris in tum. There, clearly vis- 
ible under the glass, were a dozen or more flakes 
of the same green sealing-wax which was to be 
seen on the package Mr. Morris held in his hand. 

**Which room did they come from?" asked the 
prefect eagerly. 

"From Haussman's, as I expected. The man 
was in his berth almost continuously throughout 
the trip. He practically never left his room. 
To that fact we owe the preservation of these bits 
of evidence. The room was not swept." 
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"And why do you think the fellow remained ii 
his room so closely?" asked Mr. Morris. 

"Because," said Mr. Duvall, *1ic is undoubtedl3r^^ 
a criminal well known to the police. His long" 
beard, his rheumatism, I believe to be merely a dis- 
guise. This morning I found on a piece of shav- 
ing-paper in his room a quantity of black hairs, 
mixed with soap. He had been shaving. It 
must have been him, for his companion, Gunther, 
is light." 

"But why should he shave?" asked Mr. Morris. 

"Because, at the first opportunity, he doubtless 
intended to throw aside his false beard and ap- 
pear clean shaven. His rheimiatism would go 
with it. We shall no doubt find him a vigorous 
and healthy man of thirty-five, rather pale, with 
a small cut somewhere on his face." 

"Why the cut?" asked the prefect. 

"Together with the hair and lather on the shav« 
ing-paper," said Duvall, laughing, '1 found a 
little blood." 

"You are observant, Mr. Duvall," said the 
banker, regarding his companion with admiration. 

"One has to be in this business. These little 
things are the ones that count. But I wonder 
what can have happened to Grace !" He ^anced 
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at his watch, and as he did so the telephone-bell 
rang. 

When Duvall turned from the instrument his 
face wore a curious smile. "I have just had word 
from Mrs. Duvall," he annoimced. "She has fol- 
lowed the two men, Gunther and Haussman, to 
a hotel, where they have registered under the 
names of Gratz and Hartmann. She is watching 
the hotel, and will wait there until we arrive."-^ 

"What hotel is it?" Mr. Morris asked. 

"The Rochambeau!" Duvall replied gravely. 
^^Wc had better have a talk with Mile. Mercier 
at once." 

"But what possible reason can these fellows 
have for going to a hotel where they know we, or 
at least I, am certain to ppoceed as soon as I land? 
It seems to me an extremely foolish move on their 
part." 

Duvall, who was engaged in getting a revolver 
from his traveling-case, turned to the banker . 
quickly. "Not at all, Mr. Morris. I can think 
of several good reasons why these fellows should 
do as they have done. In the first place, remem- 
ber that they have no reason whatever to believe 
that they arc under suspicion. They think that 
the body of the purser will be discovered, the 
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package found in his pocket, and the letter 
promptly delivered to Miss Mercier by )rou. As 
soon as they know this has been done they will 
know that their plan has succeeded, their crime 
imsuspected, and they free to go their way in 
peace. That is one reason for their gping to the 
Rochambeau, and a good one, especially as it is a 
hotel greatly patronized by French people, and 
not an unlikely place for them to select in any 
event. Their very presence there disarms sus- 
picion. 

"But let us suppose for the moment that they 
fear they might be under suspicion, and will be 
followed. Suppose they want to find out whether 
or not the affair of Mr. Vemon*s death is likely 
to be further investigated. They will watch to 
see who comes to the hotel. Already, no doubt, 
they have gained the confidence of Mile. Mer- 
cier, the maid. If you, Mr. Morris, arrive ac- 
companied by M. Lefevre and myself; if our ques- 
tioning of Mile. Mercier shows that our su^icions 
have been aroused, these men are in a position to 
know it, and instantly be on their guard. 

'There is, however, still another reason, and 
perhaps the best for their going to the hotel. We 
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assume that the message old Mercier sent to his 
daughter contained something of value. Other- 
wise there would have been no reason for these 
men to sacrifice a human life to obtain it. Is it 
not hi^ly probable that this message refers to 
something only intelligible to the daughter her- 
self? Is it not possible that, without her aid, her 
cooperation, it becomes useless to them? For all 
we know it may constitute, with the franc piece, 
a cryptogram of which Mile. Mercier alone can 
supply the key. It is even possible that her fa- 
ther has previously advised her concerning it, and 
that these men hope to gain her confidence and 
get possession of her secret. We are dealing with 
an imscrupulous pair of scoundrels, gentlemen, 
and they have something of great value at stake, 
of that be sure." 

"But," said Mr. Morris, "we have the franc- 
piece and the message here." 

"Have you read it?" Duvall asked. 
'No. I regarded it as sacred." 
'Your feelings, Mr. Morris, do you great credit, 
but for the sake of the young girl, and to assist 
in revenging a dastardly crime, I think we should 
examine the contents of that package." 
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Mn Morris looked at the prefect. '"What is 
your opinion, M. Lefevre?" he asked. 

"I quite agree with Mr. Duvall. It is our 
duty." 

Without further comment Mn Morris evened 
the envelope and drew out a one-franc-piece and 
a sheet of note-paper containing a few lines in 
French. 

Duvall glanced carelessly at the coin and 
handed it to M. Lefevre. The message he read 
aloud, translating it as he went. It said: 

"My beloved Estelle : 

"It has pleased the good Grod to take me from 
you without our seeing each other again. At this 
time I realize with bitterness of spirit that I have 
nothing to leave you but my name. I have even' 
been obliged to sell my little collection of coins 
in order to defray the expenses of my sickness 
and my funeral. I have kept but one, a franc- 
piece, which I prize because it was the first money 
I ever earned. For many years I carried it as a 
pocket-piece. I send it to you, my dear child, as 
a keepsake of your father, who has never ceased 
to love you with all his heart. Good-by, my 
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child. I am very weak and can write no more. 
May God bless and watxii over you always. 

"Your loving father, 

"Alphonse Mercier." 

Mr. Morris listened to the reading of the letter 
with a face full of sadness. "Poor Mercier !" he 
said. "It sounds like him. We should have paid 
him more. However, I mean to do something for 
his daughter.*' 

"Absurd,'' growled Duvall, throwing the letter 
angrily upon the table. 

"What do you mean?" Mr. Morris asked some- 
what coldly. 

"I mean, my dear sir, that I regard this letter 
as a very clever forgery, and nothing more. Do 
you suppose for an instant that Vernon was mur- 
dered to get possession of that?" 

"It sounds very real, very genuine to me. 
After all, perhaps we are mistaken. Perhaps 
Vernon's death was an accident, and this the real 
contents of Mercier's letter." 

"I do not think so. However, we can easily 
decide." 

"How?" 
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"By showing the letter to Mile. Mercier. S 
cannot fail to recognize the handwriting of 1 
own father/' He picked up his hat. "Cot 
Let us start at once." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CONTENTS OF ROOM NO. 32 

THE Hotel Rochambean, on Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, is an old brownstonc build- 
ing that at one time was a large and very 
handsome private residence. 

Having been turned into a hotel, the basement 
dining-room naturally became the cafe^ while the 
office was to be found on the first floor along with 
the main dining-room and the smoking and read- 
ing-rooms. This floor was reached by means of 
a wide flight of brownstone steps leading up from 
the sidewalk. 

On the way down-town — ^they made the jour- 
ney in a taxicab — ^Duvall and his companions had 
discussed the advisability of allowing Mr. Mor- 
ris to see Mile. Mercier alone so as not to alarai 
the two men. They decided in the end that it 
would be better to attempt no concealment in 
their plans, since both Duvall and the prefect 
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wished to question the maid as well as to deter- 
mine, from her manner,, just how much she knew 
regarding the whole affair. 

As Duvall pointed out, Grace would be on 
watch outside to advise them of any attempt on 
the part of the two men to leave the place. 

It was still broad daylight when the taxicab 
drove up to the door. Duvall observed Grace 
on the opposite side of the street carelessly in- 
specting the contents of a shop-window. She 
made no sign of recognition; he on his part laid 
his finger significantly upon his lips, then turned 
away. 

A polite Frenchman at the office-desk assured 
them that Mile. Mercier was to be seen, and sent 
a diminutive bell-boy up-stairs to find her. 

In a few moments he returned, followed by a 
good-looking young French girl, whose large and 
expressive eyes showed every evidence of recent 
weeping. 

She approached the three men with a noticeably 
distrustful air and inquired their business with 
her. 

"Could we not see mademoiselle privately?" 
Duvall asked the clerk. "We have important 
matters to talk over." 
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The clerk pointed to an old-fashioned room on 
the other side of the hall. "The parlor is not 
in use/' he said. "You may close the door/' 

"What is it you wish to see me about?" the 
maid asked resentfully when they were alone. 

"We bring you very sad news," said Mr. Mor- 
ris. "I am Ogden Morris, a banker. Your fa- 
ther was employed by my partners in our office in 
Paris. I have come to tell you of his death." 

If the three men expected Mile. Mercier to 
exhibit any outburst of grief they were disap- 
pointed. She regarded her visitors coldly. "I 
know it," she said. 

"You know that your father is dead?" cried 
Morris. "How, may I ask?" 

"That, monsieur^ is my affair." 

"I was asked by him," the banker went on, sud- 
denly becoming as reserved as the girl herself, 
"to deliver to you this package. The seal which 
I had placed upon it is unfortunately broken." 

The girl took the envelope, drew out the franc- 
piece, and after glancing at it carelessly, dropped 
it into the pocket of her apron. Then she read 
the letter, a disdainful smile playing about her 
mouth. When she had finished she handed the 
letter back to the astounded banker. 'This letter 
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was not written by my father," she said. "It is a 
forgery." 

"Ha!" cried Duvall. ^What did I tell you?" 

"Look at the way his name is written in the 
signature," went on the girl, who seemed unusu- 
ally intelligent for one in her position. "Then 
see how he has written the same name in the ad- 
dress on the envelope. The envelope is real. 
The letter is not. And now, Mr. Morris, may I 
ask what you have done with the letter my father 
entrusted to your care?" The girl spoke angrily, 
as though she was sure some grave injustice had 
been done her. • 

"I — I have done nothing with it," the as- 
tounded banker gasped. "There was an accident 
on board, and — and in some way — '^ 

"I understand," said the girl significantly. 
"An accident. Ma- foiT She shrugged her 
shoulders and turned away impatiently. 

"But — my dear young woman — ^" 

"Let me speak," said Duvall, suddenly taking 
the astounded banker by the arm. "Did the old 
gentleman with the rheumatism, M. Hartmann, 
tell you this?" he demanded. 

It was the girl's turn to be astonished. "Yes, 
she exclaimed. "How did you know? 
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"There has been a serious crune committed, 
mademoiselle. Not only was the purser of the 
vessel in which Mr. Morris crossed murdered, but 
the package your father sent you was stolen from 
the safe and opened. What the message was that 
it originally contained I do not know, but I be- 
lieve this man Hartmann does. I wish to put 
you on your guard. He is a dangerous fellow." 

The girl gazed at him, wild-eyed and uncer- 
tain. 

"That is what he told me about you," she cried, 
ejdng the three men before her. "How am I to 
know whom to believe? He told me that my fa- 
ther left me a collection of coins worth thousands 
of dollars, but that a banker named Morris, to 
whom he had entrusted them to deliver to me, 
had stolen them and was coming to me with a sin- 
gle franc and a forged letter. He said my fa- 
thers coins would all be found in Mr. Morris's 
trunk. Well, you have done just what Mr. Hart- 
mann said you would do. How do I know that 
he has not told me the truth?" 

She faced her visitors defiantly. 

"Good God!" cried Mr. Morris. ^What a 
diabolically clever story! I have the coins. I 
present a forged letter. It is all true." 
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'*Ycm admit it, then?*' cried the girl. 

**Wait a moment, young woman," said Duvall 
sternly. 'This gentleman is not a criminal. He 
is one of the best-known bankers in New YorL 
He did not steal your fathers collection of coins. 
He bou^t it to pay his funeral expenses." 

"So the forged letter says !" exclaimed the girl 
angrily. 'Why do you bring it to me if it is 
forged? And if it is forged, how does it happen 
that it agrees exactly with the story you now tell 
me?" 

"Because that part of the letter is true." 

**Mon DieuJ" cried the girl, now very angry. 
"You say it is true. M. Hartmann says it is not 
true. He should know, I think." 

''How?" asked Duvall quietly. 

"Because he was my fathers physician, and 
was with him when he delivered the coins to this 
man." She pointed an accusing finger at poor 
Morris. "Now go away and leave me. You 
have robbed a poor girl. It is enough, I should 
think, without torturing her with your lies." She 
flung herself, weeping, from the room. 

"My Grod !" exclaimed Mr. Morris, passing his 
hand nervously across his forehead. "This is ter- 
rible. Isn't there anything we can do?" 
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'There is one thing," said Duvdl sternly, a$ 
he strode into the hall, *'and that is arrest this man 
Hartmann and his companion at once/' 

He went up to the clerk. 

"You have two gentlemen here," he said, "that 
arrived this afternoon. One of them is named 
Gratz, the other Hartmann. Are they in?" 

The clerk looked at his keyboard. 

"Their key is not here," he said. "I have not 
seen them descend. I am quite positive they are 
in their room. Shall I send up and find out?" 

"No." Duvall approached him closely. "I 
am a detective, and my companion here as well." 
He indicated M. Lefevrc. *TIe is, in fact, the 
prefect of police of Paris. These men Gratz and 
Hartmann we believe to be desperate criminals. 
For the sake of the reputation of your hotel, mon^ 
sieur^ it would be better for us to meet them 
in their rooms. A scene of shooting here in your 
front hall would not be to your liking." 

The clerk turned pale. 

"Go up at once, gendemen, by all means," he 
gasped. "I myself will show you the way." 

He called one of the bell-boys to guard the desk 
and sprang up the old-fashioned stairs. 

The room of the two men was on the third 
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floor. When the party had ascended the two 
flights the clerk paused upon the landing and 
pointed to a door in the front at the end of the 
hall. "There, gentlemen," he said; "No. 32." 

Duvall went up to the door and tried it. It 
was locked. He rapped sharply, but received no 
answer. 

Again he rapped, with the same result. 
'Have you a pass-key?" he asked the clerk. 
In a moment, monsieur^^ cried the latter, and 
disappeared. 

He came back in a few moments with a bunch 
of keys on a large wire ring. With one of these 
he carefully opened the door. 

Duvall and the others stepped in. 

The moment they crossed the threshold they 
voluntarily recoiled. The clerk, who brought up 
the rear, gave a cry of horror. 

It was close to six o*clock. The sim, however, 
was still some distance above the horizon, and the 
room was fairly light. 

On the floor, close to the farther wall, lay the 
body of the man known on the steamer as 
Gunther and later as Gratz. He lay upon his 
face, as though he had been struck down from 
behind. A knife still projecting from between 
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his shoulders showed the manner of his taking 
off. 

Duvall sprang forward and, lifting one of his 
wrists, felt for his pulse. The clerk, white-faced 
and trembling, closed the door. 

"Too late," said Duvall, letting the man's arm 
fall to the floor. "He is dead, but not for long. 
How the other fellow got out I cannot imag- 
ine. It must have been while we were in the par- 
lor talking to the maid." He tumed to the clerk. 
"Did any one go out during that time?" 

"Yes — ^I — I — think so," the fellow stammered. 
"I did not particularly notice. I was busy with 
my accounts." 

"But you told us that the man Hartmann had 
not gone out." 

"Oh ! No, monsieur; he did not go out. He 
was a large man with a heavy beard, and so crip- 
pled from rheumatism that he could scarcely walk. 
I am quite sure he did not go out." 

Duvall went to the window, pulled up the 
shade, and glanced eagerly across the street. 
Would Grace recognize Hartmann without his 
disguise, or would he give her the slip? He 
looked for her carefully, but she was not in sight. 
He concluded that she had in some way recognized 
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the man and followed him. He turned again to 
the room, detemiined to search it thoroughly be- 
fore calling in the police. 

M. Lefevre was examining with curiosity some 
reddish marks on the wall just above the murdered 
man's head. '"He was writing something on the 
wall/' he said. ''Some message, that he did not 
live long enou^ to complete. He had dipped his 
finger in the blood from his wound and made the 
letters that way. Can you make them out?" 

The letters were very irr^ularly made, espe- 
cially toward the end, as thou^ the hand that 
traced them had grown rapidly weaker. 

"It appears to be 'Hartmaim ist — * " read Du- 
vall. 'The last word he was unable to finish. 
What a pity he did not live long enou^ to com- 
plete it ! It mi^t have told us much that is im- 
portant." 

'What do you make of this?" asked Mr. Mor- 
ris, handing the detective a lump of what ap- 
peared to be putty, which he had taken from the 
table. 

Duvall looked at it, then smiled and threw it 
down. 

"Looks like what is left of our friend Hart- 
mann's hooked nose," he said. "He must have 
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left in a hurry. I imagine they did not expect 
Vernon's body to be found so quickly. Our ar- 
rival must have surprised them. I suppose they 
got into some quarrel over the division of the 
spoils, as criminals usually do^ or couldn't agree 
upon their next move, and Hartmann settled the 
matter with a knife." 

He examined the handle of the weapon for a 
moment with keen interest. "Of French make, 
I should say, by the looks of it," he remarked, 
touching the handle, then proceeded to an exami- 
nation of the room. 

There was but one satchel in the room — a large 
traveling bag — ^and beside it a rug. Duvall ex- 
amined the bag's contents quickly. 

It contained only some articles of clothing and 
other usual traveling paraphemalia, a hypodermic 
syringe in a case, some tablets of morphine in a 
bottle, and a note-book filled with medical notes 
and prescriptions, upon the front cover of which 
were inscribed the words "Victor Reinhardt, 
Paris." 

The prefect made a note of the name in his 
pocket-book. "I think it likely," he remarked, 
"that we shall find M. Reinhardt to have been 
the doctor who attended the old man, Mercier, in 
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his last illness, and not Hartmann, as the ^rl 
said." 

"Very likely. You will be able to find out at 
once by cabling your ofBce in Paris, no doubt." 

"Yes. In fact, the information may already be 
awaiting me at the hotel. I directed the steam- 
ship line to send any messages which mi^t come 
for me there." 

"Good." Duvall rose. '"Hartmann evidently 
took his satchel along with him. Well, there 
seems nothing more to do here. I wish we knew 
what our unfortunate friend there was trying to 
write on the wall." 

M. Lefevre had already searched the dead 
man's pockets without result. No doubt they had 
been emptied by his companion. The whole 
party made ready to leave the room. They all 
gave their cards to the clerk in case they were later 
wanted as witnesses by the police. 

Just as they reached the door Mr. Morris 
stooped and picked up a small object from the 
floor. 

"By George!" he remarked. "Another franc* 
piece." 

Duvall took it and examined it carefully. 
"Also of the period of the first Napoleon," he said 
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"I wonder which was the one old Mercier really 
sent — this, or the one we just gave to his daugh- 
ter? Neither, probably. Will you call her, 
please?" he said to the clerk as they reached the 
ground-floor. "I would like to speak to her for 
a moment." 

The maid came forward, no better disposed 
toward her questioners than she had been be- 
fore. 

^^ Mademoiselle^^ Duvall said to her earnestly, 
''you have in your pocket a franc-piece which 
your father sent you and which we recently placed 
in your hands. I want to give you a piece of ad- 
vice. Do not part with it. Do not carry it about 
with you. When you leave the hotel place it in 
an envelope and have it put in the safe. Some 
day it may prove of great value to you. Will you 
do as I ask?" 

The girl saw that he was in earnest. 'Tfes, 
monsieur ^^ she replied. "I will put it in the safe 
now, since you advise it. I might lose it, it is 
true; and as a keepsake from my father I value 
it too highly for that." She took the coin from 
her pocket, enclosed it in an envelope she took 
from the hotel desk, wrote her name upon it, and 
requested the clerk to place it in the safe. 
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'Why did you do that, Mr. Duvall?*' asked the 
banker as they reached the sidewalk. 

'1 cannot tell you now. I have an idea re- 
garding this coin, and the one you found on the 
floor of the room up-stairs, that may or may not be 
of value. We shall know later on. If my idea 
is the correct one, Mile. Mercier would in all prob- 
ability have been robbed of that coin within the 
next twenty-four hours. Come; we must hurry 
back to the hotel. My wife is on the track of a 
dangerous criminal. We must arrest him as soon 
as we leam his whereabouts. That I hope she will 
be able to tell us, but she cannot communicate with 
me except at the hotel. I am anxious to get there 
as soon as possible." 

Mr. Morris concluded that he would go to his 
home at once. '1 will meet you both at the of- 
fice of the Trans-atlantic Line at ten o'clock to- 
morrow," he said. 'Tfou are to inform Mr. Grer- 
maine, then, I believe, whether or not M. Lefevre 
will take up this case." 

*1 imagine Mr. Grermaine thinks there is no 
longer any case to take up," laughed Duvall. 

"He won't, when he hears my story. I am de- 
termined to get to the bottom of this affair. I 
believe that Vernon was murdered, and that Mile. 
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Mercier has in sotaie way been grossly defrauded; 
and if the Trans-atlantic people will not push the 
case, I willJ^ He shook hands with his two com- 
panions and jumped into a taxicab. 

Duvall and the prefect did the same. In a few 
^minutes they had reached their hotel. 

Grace had not yet returned, and Duvall began 
to feel anxious about her. It was now dark. He 
and the prefect sat discussing their plans for the 
following day. 

A few moments later Grace came in. She 
seemed flushed and excited; her clothes were cov- 
ered with dust and her face discolored by a large 
bruise. 

Duvall sprang forward and took her hands. 
'What has happened, dear?" he asked 

"Oh, nothing much. I — I was knocked down." 

''DiableP' exclaimed Lefevre excitedly. "This 
is shameful !" 

**Tell us about it," said Duvall, a dangerous 
glint in his eyes. 

**Well, as you went into the house I saw a 
man watching you through a window on the third 
floor. It was the room to which Gratz and Hart- 
mann had gone, but it was neither of them. This 
man was dark, pale, and clean-shaven, except for 
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a dark mustache. The wmdow was open and I 
saw him clearly." 

"Yes, yes. It was Hartmann. He had taken 
off his beard. Gro on." 

"After a little while he came out, carrying a 
satchel. I saw that it was the same one that 
Hartmann had carried. Then I became suspi- 
cious. The man walked to Broadway and took a 
car south. I took the same car. He watched me, 
for he seemed to be afraid he might be followed, 
and he knew I got on when he did. 

"He got off at Ninth Street. So did I. 
When he begun to walk toward University Place, 
I followed. It is dark there. He stopped in the 
shadow of a stoop. I thought he had entered, 
and hurried up to see the number. Then he 
stepped out suddenly and hit me in the face with 
his satchel. It knocked me down. When I got 
up he had disappeared. Thafs the whole storjr, 
and you see I'm a very poor detective. Anyhow, 
Richard, I'm glad the man got away. I don't 
want you to be bothering with cases of this sort 
any more, especially now that our dear M. Lef evre 
has come to make us his long-promised visit." 
She tumed to the prefect. 'Tfou'd think Richard 
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would be contented now that he has the farm 
he always wanted so much, but I can see that he 
is just aching to get back into harness. We won't 
let him, will we — ^at least not while you are 
here?" 

Duvall laughed. "You'd better get after M. 
Lefevre," he said. "It's him they want, not me. 
They say I'm only an amateur." 

Grace sniffed. "Absurd," she retorted. "Of 
course, M. Lefevre, you know that I think Richard 
the greatest detective in the world. I'm his wife, 
you see. But I don't ask him to prove it. He's 
done so to my satisfaction often enough. And I 
hope that you are not going to get mixed up in 
any detective work during your visit. You must 
forget all about that sort of thing and come down 
home with us at once. I'm just dying to show you 
the chickens, and the dogs, and our garden, and 
everything." 

"I have come three thousand miles to see them," 
said the prefect, bowing, "and yourselves. I as- 
sure you, my children, I am looking forward to a 
very happy month." 

"And you won't take up any silly old cases for 
the Trans-atlantic Line?" 
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"M. Lefcvre will decide that in the morning," 
said Duvall. ''Just now we had better dress for 
dinner." 



CHAPTER V 

METHODS OF M. LEFEVRE 

ON the day following the arrival of the 
Richelieu^ Mr. Germaine, managing di- 
rector of the Trans-atlantic Line, sat in 
his private office in lower Broadway, smoking his 
after-breakfast cigar. 

He had pressed a button a few minutes before, 
and presently there came into the room a tall, 
heavily built young man, whose clear eyes and 
ruddy complexion spoke of an active outdoor life. 

"Sit down, Barnes," said Mr. Germaine, in a 
rather patronizing voice. "I called you in to 
speak of the sad affair of the Richelieu^ s purser, 
Mr. Vemon. As our chief detective, I thought 
that possibly you might have something of inter- 
est to tell us about the matter." 

"I have given it some thought," remarked 
Barnes non-committally. 

"And no doubt you have made some investiga- 
tions aboard the vessel?" 

"Yes. There was not much to find out. Poor 
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Vcmon fell into the hatchway — ^that's clear 
enou^. Why he had Mr. Morris's package in his 
pocket I can't say. If you want my opinion, 
however, I would venture the suggestion that he 
was walking in his sleep. People in that state do 
queer things. It is highly probable that, while in 
a somnambulistic state, he opened the safe, took 
out the package, walked to the forward deck, and 
fell into the hold. That's about all there is to 
it." 

"You don't think, then, that we need make any 
further investigations?" 

''What for? The coroner has declared the case 
an accident We are not out anything. Mr. 
Morris got his package. I should say that the 
best thing to do was to let the matter drop." 

Mr. Grermaine puffed meditatively at his cigar 
for some moments in silence. "Mr. Morris, it 
seems," he said at length, "is not satisfied. He 
has telephoned me this morning, saying that he has 
evidence that a crime has been committed. He 
insists upon an investigation. I am expecting him 
here at any moment." 

"I don't see how I could take up the matter, Mr. 
Grermaine. You know I'm kept pretty busy at 
the pier." 
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*1 know. I had not thought of having you 
take it up. As a matter of fact, I asked one of 
the passengers who arrived on the Richelieu — 
M. Lefevre — to do so. He is a very great ex- 
pert in criminal matters — the prefect of police of 
Paris, as a matter of fact. No doubt you have 
heard of him." 

Mr. Barnes's eyes opened. "Lefevre!" he ex- 
claimed. "Well, I should say I had. No better 
man in the world. But I shouldn't think he 
would bother himself with an affair of such slight 
importance." 

"Very likely not. He would not agree yester- 
day, and this morning he is to come in and give 
me his answer." 

"You'd be mighty lucky to get him^ Mr. Ger- 
maine, if, as Mr. Morris says, there is more to 
this thing than appears on the surface." 

"Mr. Morris is urging me to place the matter 
in the hands of Mr. Richard Duvall." 

Barnes's face was a study. "Duvall?" he ex- 
claimed contemptuously. '"Why, he's not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Lefevre." 

"You know him, then?" asked Mr. Germaine, 
surprised. 

"Oh, yes! Known him for years. He had 
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an ofBcc here in town before he moved down 
South. I thou^t he had given up detective 
work." 

*'Then you don't think much of his abilities?" 

"Duvall's well enou^. Bri^t fellow, of 
course; but too much of a theorist to my way of 
thinking. The Tdd-glove detective,' we used to 
call him. I've been on a number of cases with 
him — ^you know he handled those international 
bond-forgery frauds for the govemment. Pays 
entirely too much attention to detail. Builds up 
a whole case on a burnt match or a half-smoked 
cigar. Guesswork, I call iL I believe in going 
after your man with a gun and let him do his 
explaining after he's behind the bars. I'll bet it's 
he that's got Mr. Morris started. Well, Mr. 
Greraiaine, you know your own business, of course ; 
but my advice would be, if you bother with the 
affair any further, let Lefevre handle it. He can 
make circles around Duvall when it comes to 
work of this sort, believe me." 

"Thank you, Barnes, for your advice; whether 
we shall go any further depends entirely on what 
Mr. Morris has to say. If his story seems reason- 
able, we shall investigate it." 

As he spoke, the banker was announced. He 
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entered the room, shook hands with Mr. Ger- 
maine, acknowledged the introduction to Barnes, 
then proceeded to tell them in a few concise words 
the result of the investigations that he, with Du- 
vall and M. Lef evre, had made the previous after- 
noon. 

Mr. Geraiaine sat back in his chair, astoimded, 
as the banker cited fact after fact, going to show 
that Vernon's death had in all probability been 
anything but accidental, and that the package en- 
trusted to his care had been opened, its contents 
removed, and a forged letter put in place of the 
original one. 

"I tell you, Mr. Germaine," he said in conclu- 
sion, "there has been a murder committed on board 
your vessel, and as a result an innocent girl has 
been grossly defrauded. I, as a party to the af- 
fair, feel a moral responsibility to investigate the 
matter to the full. I trust you will place the 
matter in competent hands at once and vindicate 
both your company and myself." 

"After what you tell me, Mr. Morris, I shall 
most certainly do so." 

"You could not do better than engage that 
young fellow, Duvall." 

Mr. Germaine waved the suggestion aside with 
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his cigar. "Entirely too much of a theorist, Mr. 
Morris. We want a practical man — a man accus- 
tomed to such cases. I only hope that M. Le- 
f evre will consent to serve us. Duvall is all right 
in his way, but Lef evre is a man in a million. He 
is coming here this morning. If he takes up the 
case I shall feel that everything will be done to 
clear it up." 

As he concluded a boy arrived with the intel- 
ligence that M. Lefevre was outside. 

"Show him in!" cried Mr. Germaine eagerly. 
"Show him in at once !" 

M. Lefevre came into the room immaculately 
dressed, a boutonniere in the lapel of his coat, and 
his gray mustache waxed to needle-points. He 
shook hands with Mr. Morris and Mr. Grermaine, 
bowed to Barnes, then sat down and began to 
remove his yellow chamois gloves. "Mr. Ger- 
maine," he announced before the latter could 
speak, "I have decided to imdertake your case." 

"Good!" The managing director beamed. 
"I am delighted to hear it, monsieur. Now I 
know that it will be cleared up within a very few 
days." 

"I am not so sure of that, my dear sir. Mr. 
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Morris has, I believe, informed you of the events 
of yesterday afternoon?'* 

"Yes." 

"Then, no doubt, you realize that a rather com- 
plex situation confronts us. However, I shall 
do my best to imravel it. If for no other reason, 
I should be glad to be the means of seeing justice 
done to Mile. Mercier, who is of my own coimtry." 

"Did you receive at your hotel the cablegram 
that came for you yesterday afternoon ?'' 

"Yes. Many thanks for your kindness in de- 
livering it to me. It informed me that the man 
Reinhardt, who was killed at the Hotel Rocham- 
beau yesterday, was the physician who attended 
Mercier during his last illness." 

"Strange that I did not recognize him," said 
Mr. Morris. 

"Scarcely. You saw him but once, and 
probably paid no particular attention to him. 
Then, too, he wore a small red beard at that time, 
which he afterward shaved off." 

"Clearly there has been a plot against this 
young Mercier girl," Mr. Grermaine remarked. 

"Beyond question. And it is also clear that she 
has been robbed of something of great value. 
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To find out what it is, and restore it to her, is the 
task before me." The prefect took a match from 
Mr. Gremiaine's desk and relit his cigar. "I be- 
lieve that is all I have to say at present" 

"Mr. Barnes," said the managing director, in- 
dicating his companion, "is the chief detective of 
our line. We are obliged to employ several in 
and about the piers, to guard our property. Any 
assistance that he can give you is yours. He is at 
your service." 

"Only too glad," murmured Barnes, much flat- 
tered. 

M. Lefevre regarded Barnes with a curious 
smile, and began to draw on his gloves. "I am 
well acquainted with M. Barnes," he remarked. 
"By reputation, at least. If I am not mistaken, 
he was shot through the shoulder during the long- 
shoremen's strike last winter. I believe also that 
he has a pair of anchors tattooed in blue upoa 
his left arm, near the elbow. Am I right, M. 
Bames?" 

The detective looked at M. Lefevre with bulg- 
ing eyes. He instinctively gripped his left fore- 
arm. '"Y-yes," he stammered, "you are, but how 
the devil — ^I beg your pardon — ^but how you hap- 
pen to know that^ beats me." 
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"A mere trifle, my friend," replied the prefect 
carelessly. 'We have an unusual complete sys- 
tem in my office in Paris. No doubt you would 
be even more surprised were I to inform you that 
you have three children, and that your salary is 
thirty dollars a week." 

Barnes edged back in his chair as though he re- 
garded the prefect's intimate knowledge of him- 
self and his affairs as something supernatural. 

Lefevre smiled pleasantly, then turned to Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Germaine, who had been regard- 
ing him with looks of astonishment. "I think I 
had better start out at once, gentlemen," he said. 
'There is no time to be lost. The police will also 
be in search of this fellow on account of the mur- 
der of Reinhardt. I should be sorry to have them 
forestall me." 

'"What evidence have they to work on?" asked 
Mr. Grermaine. 

"None, practically. They have not even a de- 
scription of the man Hartmann as he appeared 
without his false beard. You will remember that 
neither Mr. Morris, Mr. Duvall, myself, nor the 
clerk at the Rochambeau saw him when he left 
the place. He apparently got away quite un- 
observed." 
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"But Mrs. Duvall saw him, I understand, and 
can describe his appearance accurately." 

"Assuredly. In fact, she has already done so, 
although not to the police. I have so far re- 
served that bit of information for my own use. 
I will advise you promptly, gentlemen, of any 
developments of importance. Good morning." 
He turned to Barnes. "Good morning, M. 
Barnes. If I require your assistance, I shall let 
you know. Pardon me if I suggest that your 
amethyst scarf-pin — ^the one your wife gave you 
— ^is on the point of falling to the floor." He 
waved his hand pleasantly to the three men and 
left the room. 

"Now, how the devil did he know that the 
pin was given to me by my wife?" gasped 
Barnes vacantly, as he adjusted it to his neck* 
tie. 

The others volunteered no explanations. They, 
too, were overcome with astonishment. "M. Le- 
fevre is a remarkable man," said Mr. G^rmaine. 
"I am surprised that one of his position and at- 
tainments should bother himself with a trifling 
matter of this sort. I was fully prepared for 
a refusal. A very remarkable man, indeed. 
Richard Duvall is a child compared to him. I 
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consider that we are extremely fortunate to have 
the matter in such unusually competent hands." 

The prefect entered the automobile which 
stood at the entrance of the building, a broad 
smile upon his genial face. In the waiting 
machine was Grace Duvall. 

M. Lef evre's account of his interview with the 
managing director of the Trans-atlantic Line, and 
of his conversation with Barnes, seemed to 
cause her much amusement. At its conclusion 
she threw herself back in her seat and burst out 
laughing. 

"You are a remarkable man, M. Lefevre," 
she said. ''Richard is a mere amateur beside 
you.'* 

Upon their arrival at the hotel the prefect was 
informed that Captain Wood, of the New York 
detective force, wished to see him. M. Lefevre 
received him in the parlor of his suite. He was a 
keen-looking, heavily built man, slightly past 
middle age, with a reddish-brown mustache. 

"What can I do for you, monsieur?'^ the prefect 
inquired affably. "You have, perhaps, found this 
man Hartmann, the perpetrator of this • brutal 
outrage?'* 

"No,** the captain replied, "we haven't got him 
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yet. As a matter of fact, we can't just figure this 
thing out- You, I am inforaied by the clerk at 
the hotel, examined the man's room shortly after 
his death. Who was the man that was murdered 
at the Hotel Rochambeau, and why was he 
killed? That's the first thing to determine. 
At present we can see no motive but robbery. 
His watch and money were missing.'* 

"To your first question, monsieur^ I will tell 
you this. The man was a Belgian, a physician 
practising among the poorer classes in Paris. 
His name was Victor Reinhardt. He formerly 
wore a pointed red beard, but recently shaved it 
off. You, of course, know that he arrived here 
yesterday, with his companion, on the Richelieu" 

"Yes. We know that. So he was a doctor, 
eh? And who was his companion, the fellow 
with the rheumatism?" 

"That I am unable to tell you.*' 

"Have you any idea of the motive of the 
crime?" 

"Yes. It is my opinion that Hartmann killed 
his companion in a quarrel over a franc which 
they had jointly stolen." 

"A franc? You mean a one-franc-piece?" 

"Exactly." 
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The captain gazed curiously at his companion. 
"A one-franc-piece, worth twenty cents ! Impos- 
sible!'^ 

Lefevre shrugged his shoulders. "That is my 
opinion, monsieur. Of course I may be wrong.'* 

"But there's no sense to it. What particular 
value did this coin have? Was it rare — ^valu- 
able?" 

"Not by any means rare. Here, in fact, is 
one precisely like it." The prefect drew from 
his pocket the coin which Mr. Morris had picked 
up in the room at the Hotel Rochambeau and 
handed it to his companion. 

The captain examined it with great care, then 
handed it back. "Well, you may be right," he 
remarked helplessly, "but as for me, I can't make 
head or tail of the thing. There must be some- 
thing back of it." 

"Undoubtedly. I wish I could assist you 
further, but unfortunately I do not know myself 
just what the explanation of the affair is. Doubt- 
less we shall find out later. You have not found 
any traces whatever of the murderer?" 

"None. Seems to have disappeared com- 
pletely." 
^ **Wcll, captain, I wish you the best of success. 
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If I can be of any service to you at any time, 
command me. Meanwhile I would suggest that 
you do not waste any time searching for a black- 
bearded man with the rheumatism." 

The captain opened his eyes in astonishment. 
'We were informed by the clerk at the Hotel 
Rochambeau, as well as by the officers of the 
steamer, that Reinhardt's companion was an el- 
derly man with a black beard, so rheumatic that he 
was scarcely able to walk." 

"Nevertheless, I think that you will find that 
the information I have just given you is correct." 

The captain seemed by no means convinced. 
"Are you also engaged upcxri the case, M. Le- 
fevre?" he asked. 

"I have been asked by the officials of the steam- 
ship company to render them any assistance that I 
can. You can well understand that as prefect of 
the police of the city of Paris I do not usually con- 
cern myself with matters of so trivial a nature. I 
am sure, M. Wood, that you will so soon succeed 
in placing under arrest the guilty person that any 
assistance from me will be quite needless. As a 
matter of fact, I have interested myself in the 
affair largely as a favor to my friend Mr. Richard 
Duvall. You may, perhaps, know him?" 
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"Duvall! Oh, yes. Fve met him. Clever 
chap, in a way. Rather theoretical, to my way 
of thinking, but then I'm a practical man myself. 
Brought up in the old school." He smiled rather 
complacently. 

"Ah, yes. You began as a roimdsman, or was 
it a patrolman, some six years ago, did you not? 
Took quite an important part in the suppression 
of the Black Hand outrages last year. I have 
heard of you." 

The captain seemed both pleased and astonished 
that his record should be so well known even in 
far-away Paris. "You have a wonderful system 
in your country," he remarked as he left. "Aston- 
ishing?" 

Lefevre smiled as the man went out. Then he 
went into his bedroom and began to change his 
clothes. 

Some half an hour later there emerged a studi- 
ous-looking Frenchman, with grayish hair, specta- 
cles, and a carelessly kept black mustache. He 
carried a small satchel, and had what appeared 
to be a roll of music under one arm. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SECOND ONE-FRANC-PIECE 

AT half-past two that afternoon an elderly 
Frenchman registered at the Hotel Ro- 
chambeau as M. Raoul Dumas, ^aris. 
He carried a anall satchel in his hand and a roll 
of music under one arm. He chattered with the 
clerk for a few moments concerning the weather, 
mentioned incidentally the fact that he was a 
teacher of music, and repsdred to his room. 

It was on the third floor, in the rear, a not un- 
comfortable room, althou^ small. Its size and 
likewise the price were, the clerk had thou^t, 
admirably suited to the purse of a teacher of music. 

Upon the wall near the door was an electric 
push-button, together with a card instructing 
guests as to the number of rings necessary to sum- 
mon the waiter, the bell-boy, or the maid. Three 
rings, it appeared, were required to secure the 
presence of the latter. 

The gentleman who had registered as Raoul 
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Dumas pressed the button carefully three times. 
In the course of four or five minutes there was a 
knock on the door, and in a moment there entered 
an attractive-looking French girl of twenty-three 
or four, her arms filled with towels. "Bon jour^ 
monsieur^^ she remarked pleasantly, and began to 
place the towels upon the tiny wash-stand which 
stood in one comer of the room. 

"Have I the pleasure," M. Dumas inquired, "to 
address Mile. Mercier?" 

The girl started and turned to her questioner 
with wondering eyes. **Yes, tnonsieur^^ she re- 
plied. "But how should you know my name?" 

"I was sure I could not be mistaken. Your 
father has so often described you to me. I came 
here, indeed, to speak with you." 

"My father! You knew my father?" 

**Very well. We met often in Paris before his 
death. Like himself, I have the little hobby of 
collecting old coins." 

"Ah!" The girl started violently. "And 
what then, monsieur? What do you wish with 
me?" 

"I will tell you. A few weeks before your 
father died he came into possession of a valuable 
old coin — a one-franc-piece, of the time of the first 
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Napoleon. His first intentioQ was to sell it, and 
send to you the money — ^in fact, I offered to buy 
it from him — ^for the account of a wealthy patron 
I occasionally serve in that way. He refused, 
however, to part with it, claiming that the price 
I offered was not enou^ I was obliged to leave 
Paris shortly after for several weeks. On my re- 
tum I was grieved to learn that your father was 
dead and that he had sent the coin to you. My 
patron meanwhile increased the amount of his of- 
fer, and in his anxiety to possess the coin author- 
ized me to come here from Paris and purchase it 
from you. That, mademoiselle^ is my reason for 
wishing to see you." 

The girl drew back, apparently both frightened 
and confused. "I — ^I am afraid I cannot sell you 
the coin," she said. 

"Why not, mademoiselle?^^ 

"Because — ^I — ^I have already received another 
offer." 

"Indeed! Well — ^these rich Americans get all 
the prizes. Still, my patron is also a man of 
wealth. It is possible that he might offer you even 
more than you have already been offered. What, 
may I ask, is the price at which you have agreed 
to sell the piece?" 
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The girl hesitated, but the frank and kindly 
manner of her questioner apparently reassured her. 
'I am afraid I should not sell it at all," she said. 
"It was a keepsake, that I perhaps should preserve, 
for the sake of my father's memory. But to-day 
I received a letter offering me a thousand dollars 
for the franc. It is a very large sum, monsieur^ 
for a girl in my position. I do not see how I 
can refuse it." 

"A large sum, indeed," agreed M. Dumas pleas- 
antly. "I scarcely think that my patron would 
pay more. Still, it is possible. May I ask, if it 
would not be impertinent, the name of the gentle- 
man who makes you so fine an offer?" 

Again the girl hesitated. "Perhaps I should 
not tell you that — '' 

"As you please, mademoiselle. It is entirely a 
business matter. I asked only because I wondered 
whether the gentleman in question might not be a 
dealer in old coins, who is offering you less than it 
is really worth. There are several in this city, 
with most of whom I am acquainted by name." 

"His name, monsieur^ is Vernon." 

M. Dumas started back, very much astonished. 
"Vernon?" he repeated. "And the first name?" 

The girl drew a letter from her pocket. "Here 
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is the letter, monsieur. Since you were a friend 
of my father, you will perhaps advise me what I 
should do.'' 

M. Dumas read the letter without replying. It 
said: 



"My Dear Mlle. Mercier: 

"I am inforaied that you have in your posses- 
sion a one-franc-piece of the period of the first 
Napoleon. The matter has come to my attention 
throu^ the unfortunate death of my brother, 
George Vemon, foraierly purser of the steamship 
Richelieu. I desire to purchase this piece, for the 
account of a wealthy collector in the city, and I 
am authorized to oflFer you the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars for it, provided it is of the date and 
character represented. If you will bring the coin 
to my apartment. No. — One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, this evening at nine o'clock, I will examine 
it, and, if satisfactory, pay you the money. 

'*Very sincerely, 

"Charles Vernon/* 

"A very fair oflFer, mademoiselle^'^ remarked M. 
Dumas, handing the girl back the letter. "I am 
afraid I could not make you a better." 
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'Tou advise me to accept it, then?" 

*Yes, unless, indeed, the coin is an exception- 
ally fine specimen/* 

"But, monsieur^ I know nothing of such mat- 
ters. To me it looks like any other franc-piece. 
Indeed, some gentlemen who were here the other 
day told me it was quite worthless." 

"Indeed!" remarked M. Dumas, smiling. "If 
you care to have me do so, I will examine the piece 
myself, and give you the benefit of my experience 
and advice." 

"Thank you. It is very kind. If you will 
wait a few moments I will get it. I have placed 
it in the hands of the management for safe keep- 
ing." 

She put down her towels and hurried from the 

room. 

M. Dumas, greatly puzzled, walked up and 
down the little room, gazing curiously at the 
one-franc-piece he had drawn from his pocket. 
"Strange," he muttered to himself. "Decidedly, 
this is a most extraordinary case." 

In a few moments the girl returned, carrying a 
sealed envelope, which she at once tore open. Re- 
moving from it a one-franc-piece, she handed it 
to M. Dumas. 
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The latter took it and, going to the window, 
proceeded to examine it with great care. His 
back was, for a moment, tumed to the girl. In 
that instant he transferred the franc-piece he had 
previously held to the palm of his other hand, and 
deftly slipped the one the girl had brou^t 
him into his waistcoat-pocket. Then he 
tumed. 

"It is an excellent specimen, mademoiselle^^ he 
said; *1>ut I feel sure that my patron would not be 
willing to pay more than one thousand dollars for 
it. Five thousand francs ! It is a large sum. I 
advise you to accept it." 

"And to go to this man's apartment? Do you 
think I can safely do that?" 

"Assuredly. The man is evidently a gentle- 
man. He could not wish to do you any harm. 
In order to be perfectly sure, however, I will, if 
you desire it, go along and see that nothing hap- 
pens to you." 

'Will you?" The ^rl eyed him gratefully. 
*1 should be very glad indeed to have your pro- 
tection. It is very good of you to do this for one 
whom you do not know." 

"I knew your father, my child," said M. Dumas 
gently. "I will gladly go with you. If agree- 
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able, I will await you at the entrance of the hotel 
at half-past eight." 

"Thank you, monsieur^ with all my heart." 
She made a little curtsy and left the xooai. 

M. Dumas proceeded at once to make a careful 
examination of the franc-piece which he had taken 
in exchange for the one in his possession. He 
went to the window and scrutinized it with the 
greatest interest in the bright aftemoon sunlight, 
then shook his head dubiously, and put the coin 
back into his pocket. 

A few moments later he left the hotel and pro- 
ceeded to the address on One Hundred and Tenth 
Street named in the letter from the man signing 
himself Charles Vemon. 

It proved to be that of a small apartment build- 
ing, of the sort having artificial palms and much 
imitation marble in the entrance, with a single 
bell-boy to operate the elevator and manipulate 
the telephone switchboard. 

M. Dumas, as he called himself, made inquiry 
of the boy conceming Mr. George Vernon. "The 
purser of the Trans-atlantic Liner Richelieu^^ he 
explained. 

"No, boss; he ain't in," the boy informed him. 
"He's daid." 
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"Dead?" M. Dumas pretended to be vastly 
surprised. "My old friend Vernon dead! Im- 
possible !" 

"He's shore dead, boss. Dey brung his body 
up from de steamer to de undertaker's on de 
next block yestiddy. He was buried dis 
mawnin'. Wam't no one to go to de funeral 
*ceptin' his brother and some of de steamboat 
people." 

"His brother? I never heard that he had a 
brother." 

"Neither did I, boss; but he just come in late 
yestiddy afternoon and took charge. He had de 
key to Mr. Vernon's apartment. I guess it's his 
brother, all right." 

"Is he in now?" 

"No, sir. He went to de funeral 'bout twelve 
o'clock, and he ain't got back yet." 

*Was Mr. Vernon married?" 

"No, sir ; leastwise if he was I never heard tell 
of it. You see, he was away most of de time. I 
never could see why he kept a place here jest 
for de little while he was on shore." 

M. Dumas gave the boy a quarter. "Pm much 
obliged to you, my boy," he said. "As a matter 
of fact, I was thinking of renting an apartment of 
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this sort myself, and I wanted to be near my friend 
Vemon. H^ye you any to let?" 

"Not a one. House is full up. You might try 
de Wilworth, across de street." 

'Thank you." He gave the boy another quar- 
ter. 'When Mr. Vemon returns you need not say 
anything about my having called I want to sur- 
prise him." 

The boy*s eyes glistened at the sight of the sec- 
ond quarter. "All ri^t, boss," he grinned. "I 
got yuh." 

Promptly at half-past eight M. Dumas reached 
the entrance of the Hotel Rochambeau and foimd 
Mile. Mercier waiting for him. She was quietly 
dressed in black and, with the Frenchwoman's 
imvarying taste in such matters, looked very sweet 
and charming. M. Dumas bowed gallantly and 
complimented her upon her appearance as they 
made their way across to the subway station at 
Twenty-third Street. 

It wanted a few minutes to nine when they 
reached their destination and instructed the hall- 
boy to inform Mr. Vemon that Mile. Mercier 
wished to see him. The answer came back at 
once, requesting the boy to show her up. Noth- 
ing had been said about her escort. 



^^^^^^ 
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When, therefore, the two of them appeared at 
Mr. Vernon's door he at first drew back, greatly 
surprised and, so M. Dumas thought, somewhat 
alarmed. Upon Mile. Mercier's explaining that 
her companion had come along, as she was un- 
familiar with the streets up-town, he appeared to 
feel more at ease. He darted a keen glance at 
M. Dumas before admitting him, however, and 
requested them to wait for a moment in the en- 
trance-hall until he turned on the lights in the liv- 
ing-room. 

The apartment consisted of a tiny entrance- 
hall, parlor or living-room, bedroom, bath, and 
kitchenette. Mr. Vemon led his callers into the 
living-room and requested them to be seated. 

The room was a small one, simply furnished, 
with a table at the center covered with books, pa- 
pers, and smoking materials. Over it himg a large 
and rather omate chandelier. 

M. Dumas sat down, with his back toward the 
door through which they had entered, and glanced 
at the man who claimed to be Mr. Charles Vemon. 
He was tall, heavily built, quite evidently a 
Frenchman, although his speech did not betray it. 
His hair was black, as were his mustache and short, 
curly beard. High up on one cheek-bone Dumas 
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observed a small cut, apparently made while shav- 
ing. 

He smiled to himself and, under cover of draw- 
ing a handkerchief from his hip-pocket, made sure 
that his revolver was ready for instant use. 

"You are the brother of the purser of the Riche- 
lieu^ M. Greorge Vemon, who suffered such a sad 
accident?" Dumas inquired pleasantly. 

"Yes.'* Mr. Vernon's reply was crisp and to 
the point. He turned at once to Mile Mercier. 
'You have brou^t the coin, mademoiselle?'^ he 
asked. 

'Tfes. It is here.*' The girl drew the franc- 
piece from her pocket-book and held it in her 
hand. "You were to give me a thousand dollars 
for it, monsieur^'' she said, evidently fearing to 
part with the coin imtil she had secured the money. 

""Here is the money." Vemon drew a bimdle 
of notes from his pocket and laid them carefully 
on the table before him. "Naturally I cannot 
tum it over to you imtil I have examined what I 
am to buy." He held out his hand eagerly for 
the coin. 

The girl gave it to him, her eyes on the money. 

Vemon held the coin under the light for a mo- 
ment, then glanced sharply at the girl. "Is this 
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the coin, mademoiselle^ that was delivered to you 
yesterday afternoon?" 

"Yes. Why?" 

Vernon went over to a lighted wall bracket and 
held the coin beneath it. Standing with his back 
to the others, they were unable to see just what 
he was doing. Suddenly he swung around with a 
snarl of rage. 

"It's not the same!" he cried angrily. 'Tfou 
picked up this coin on the floor of room 32 yester- 
day aftemoon, after — ^" 

He paused, suddenly aware that he had said too 
much, and swept up the package of notes from the 
table. 

"After what, my friend?" inquired Dumas 
quietly. 

Vemon faced his questioner, white with anger. 

"I do not see that it is any affair of yours," he 
growled, then turned again to the girl. "If you 
have the coin I am willing to pay you a thousand 
dollars for it. If you have not, then somebody 
has swindled you out of it. Who was it?" 

"I swear, monsieur^ that no one has touched the 
coin since I received it except this gentleman." 
She indicated Dumas. 

"Ha ! So thaf s the game !" Vemon swimg f u- 
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riously toward M. Dumas and his hand went 
toward his pocket. Before it was half-way there 
Dumas had covered him with his revolver. 

"I arrest you, M. Hartmann," he said quietly, 
"for the murder of Victor Reinhardt." 

The man stepped back and threw up his hands 
with a grim smile. "I don't know what you're 
talking about," he said; "but you've got the drop 
on me, and I never argue with the business end of 
a revolver.'* 

"An excellent plan, my friend," remarked M. 
Dumas sententiously as he rose and directed his 
companion to remove the pistol from their cap- 
tive's pocket. 

The girl started to obey. 

Dumas, intent on the man before him, failed 
to hear a footfall, light as a cat's, on the carpet 
behind him. In another moment he felt a terrific 
blow upon his head, his revolver went off in the 
air, and he sank to the floor unconscious. 

His last impression was that of hearing the ter- 
rified screams of Mile. Mercier. Then he seemed 
to be sailing away on a fiery red cloud. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE GOLD LOCKET 

IT was after ten o'clock in the evening, and 
Grace Duvall, in her room at the hotel, was 
beginning to wonder what had become of M. 
Lefevre and her husband. 

Everything that had happened since the arrival 
of the Richelieu had been exactly contrary to her 
wishes and her expectations. 

She and Richard had planned to leave at once 
for Washington, accompanied by the prefect, who 
was to spend a delightful month upon their farm 
near that city, enjoying the rest and quiet of the 
country. Now, by some trick of fate, they were 
suddenly whirled into a criminal investigation 
that bid fair to upset all their plans. 

She had at first opposed the idea of M. Le- 

f evre's taking up the case of the pursers death, but 

Richard had pointed out to her that its solution 

would occupy at most but a day or two, and she 

had been forced to yield as gracefully as she could 
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Now both the prefect and her husband had dis- 
appeared. She had heard nothing of either of 
them since noon, and she was beginning to feel 
distinctly alarmed. Richard had not confided in 
her regarding his plans. 

All that he had said was that he was assisting 
M. Lefevre, and would either return with him at 
ten that night or would telephone to her. So 
far he had done neither. She sat in restless si- 
lence, trying to read a magazine, with one eye on 
the clock, waiting for the telephone bell to ring. 

When the booming of a bell in the distance sud- 
denly brought her to a realization of the fact that 
it wa^ eleven o'clock, she jumped up, threw down 
the book, and began to put on her hat with nervous 
haste. 

Grace had too often shared in her husband's ad- 
venturous work to hesitate in the least about going 
out alone at this hour of the night. Something 
told her that things had not gone well. She left 
a note on the table, explaining her movements, 
and descended to the sidewalk. 

A taxicab stood waiting before the door. She 
jumped in and ordered the chauffeur to drive to the 
Hotel Rochambeau. 

The whole affair alarmed her greatly. Why 
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had Richard not telephoned her and eased h 
fears? A sense of danger, of apprehension, can 
over her. During the brief period of their ma 
ried life she and Richard had been together almo 
constantly. 

She often said that when any danger threa 
ened him she knew it, so closely were they in syc 
pathy. Now she felt sure that something serioi 
had happened to him. 

Her idea in going to the Hotel Rochambes 
was quite simple. She knew, from what Richai 
had told her of the case, that Estelle Mercier w 
likely to be the medium through which the ms 
Hartmann would be traced. 

Just why this was the case, just what Hai 
mann's reasons for keeping in touch with the youi 
French girl were, she did not know ; but she mai 
up her mind to find her and from her obtain, 
possible, the facts. 

Upon inquiring at the hotel desk for the ma 
she was informed that the girl had gone ot 
Grace was almost frantic upon learning this. 

Where had the girl gone? The hotel peop 
did not know. She insisted that she be permitti 
to go to Mile. Merciefs room. 

It was most irregular, the proprietor, a heav 
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set Frenchman, assured her. He could not pos- 
sibly allow it. His hotel had already received 
enou^ unpleasant notoriety on account of the 
murder of Reinhardt. He regarded Grace coldly, 
and intimated that he could do nothing for her. 

The girl was desperate. "You shall go with 
me to her room," she assured the proprietor. "I 
am a detective engaged on the murder case. It is 
absolutely necessary that I should find out where 
Mile. Mercier has gone. It is barely possible that 
there may be some letter, some paper, in her room 
which will tell me. Come with me, please, and 
see that I remove nothing. I ask it in the name 
of the law." 

It was a bluff, certainly; but the proprietor was 
impressed. He was anxious to have the murder 
matter closed up and done with. There could be 
no harai in allowing this young woman to visit 
Mile. Mercier*s room imder his watchful eye. He 
led the way up the stairs. 

Three long flights brou^t them to the attic. 
A tiny boxlike room under the roof proved to be 
that of the maid. Grace entered, followed by the 
proprietor, and glanced about. 

On the chest of drawers which served as a 
bureau she saw a letter lying open. She picked it 
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up and read it. It was the letter which the mac 
signing himself Charles Vemon had sent to th< 
girl, offering her a thousand dollars for the franc 
piece. 

Grace hurriedly noted the address of the apart- 
ment-house on One Hundred and Tenth Street 
and turned to the proprietor. 

''Mile. Mercier has gone to an address on One 
Himdred and Tenth Street which is given in this 
letter. I shall go there at once. That is all I 
wish here." 

The proprietor read the letter in tum. *'A 
thousand dollars!" he exclaimed, his eyes pro- 
truding. "She is a lucky girl, I should say. A 
thousand dollars ! Mon DieuP^ 

**Whether she is lucky or not," Grace remarked 
gravely, as she thrust the letter into her pocket- 
book, "remains to be seen. I only hope that no 
harm has come to her. I thank you for your cour- 
tesy, monsieur. It may prove the means of saving 
the girl, as well as others, from great danger." 
She climbed back into the taxicab in which she 
had come and directed the chauffeur to take her 
to the address on One Hundred and Tenth Street 
as quickly as he could get there. 

It was close to midnight when the taxicab 
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turned into One Hundred and Tenth Street and 
proceeded slowly up tie block, the chauffeur 
searching for the number. In a few moments he 
had found it, and Grace, ordering him to wait for 
her, went up to the door. 

It was locked, but by the dim hall light she saw 
the elevator-boy inside, asleep on his chair. She 
rapped sharply on the glass doors. 

The boy awoke, rubbed his eyes sleepily, and 
admitted her. 

"Is Mr. Charles Vemon in?" she asked nerv- 
ously, referring to the letter she had secured at the 
Rochambeau to make sure of the name. 

"No, ma'am. He's gone out." 

"Are you sure?" 

The boy went to the telephone desk back of the 
elevator and rang up the apartment. He contin- 
ued his efforts for some minutes. There was no 
response. '"He ain't in," he remarked, hanging up 
the receiver* 

"Did a lady come here to see him during the 
evening — a little before nine?" 

"I couldn't say, ma'am. I'm the night-boy. I 
don't come on till ten. I saw him go out about 
an hour ago. There was a lady with him then." 
* *Tfou haven't any idea where they went? He 
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didn't say anything, did he, or tell you when he 
would be back?" 

''No, ma'am. Didn't say nothin' to me. He 
had a big satchel in his hand. I guess he was 
gpin' away somewhere." 

Grace felt baffled Undoubtedly, she thought, 
the woman was Mile. Mercier. What should she 
do next? Retum to the Hotel Rochambeau? 
Possibly the man had taken the young French 
girl back there. She thanked the boy for his 
trouble and was about to go when they both be- 
came aware of a knocking at the door, and saw 
standing outside a man of about forty, dressed 
in somber black. 

The boy opened the door and the newcomer en- 
tered. Grace started at his first question. *ls 
Mr. Charles Vernon in?" he asked. 

"No, suh. He's done gone out," replied the 
boy. 

Grace stepped up to the man. "I, also, am 
looking for him," she said. "The boy tells me he 
went away an hour ago, carrying a satchel as 
though about to leave the city." 

The man's face fell. "Too bad. I had some- 
thing for him," he said. "Are you a friend of 
his?" 
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'Yes," said Grace unblushingly. "What can 
I do for you?" 

'Well," said the man, "you see, Tm Myers, 
the undertaker, down in the next block. I had 
charge of the funeral of Mr. Vernon's brother. 
He was buried to-day. To-night, when we were 
strai^tening up, we found this." He took a 
small package from his pocket. "One of my men 
removed it from the body while preparing it for 
burial and forgot to replace it. No excuse for his 
carelessness, I know; but these things sometimes 
happen. We only discovered it a little while ago. 
I hurried around with it to return it to Mr. Ver- 
non. Thought he might like to have it." 

"What is it?" asked Grace, puzzled. 

The man opened the package slowly. "Of 
course," he said, '"it's not of any great value, but 
I thought Mr. Vemon ought to have it. If you 
are a friend of his, perhaps you can tell me where 
he has gone, and I'll send it to him." He re- 
moved the bit of brown paper covering the pack- 
age and exposed to view a small round gold locket 
attached to a bit of silk ribbon. "It was around 
his neck," the man explained. 

Grace took the locket and examined it care- 
fully. Upon one side was engraved a monogram 
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consisting of the two letters "G" and **V/' into 
laced. 

"His initials," remarked the undertaker, point- 
ing to the monogram with a stubby forefinger. 
"Rather neat bit of engraving, too.'* 

Grace opened the locket. Inside was the pic- 
ture of a very pretty, dark-eyed youngs ^rl, and 
imder it the words, faintly engraved on the 
gold rim, "From Georgette. — ^Faithful unto 
death.*' 

She tumed to the man. "I do not think Mr. 
Vernon will retum to-night," she said; '1)ut I 
shall see him first thing to-morrow moming, I 
will give the locket to him, if you wish." 

'"Will you?" said Mr. Myers, relieved. "I 
shall be very much obliged to you, miss. He will 
no doubt want to keep it in memory of his 
brother." 

"Where was Mr. Vemon buried?" inquired 
Grace as she slipped the locket into her purse. 

"On Staten Island." He mentioned the name 
of the cemetery. "Nothing wrong about the mat- 
ter, I hope? The certificate of death was per- 
fectly regular." 

"Nothing that I know of," Grace replied. 
"Grood night." She went out and instructed the 
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chauffeur of the taxicab to take her back to the 
Hotel Rochambeau. As they left she glanced at 
her watch. It was half-past twelve. 

On the way down-town Grace tried to figure out 
some solution of the m3rstery of the purser's death 
and the events which had followed it. In the first 
place, why had he been murdered at all? The 
theft of the one-franc-piece seemed an entirely in- 
sufficient reason. And who was the man Hart- 
mann, who had murdered his companion, Rein- 
hardt, and why had he done it? 

And who, too, was this brother of the purser's 
who had so suddenly appeared on the scene? 
Was he no brother at all, but the man Hartmann 
himself? The whole affair seemed shrouded in 
m5rstery. She longed to see her husband and find 
out what he had leamed. 

The Hotel Rochambeau was dark when she 
reached it, but by dint of much ringing of the bell 
she managed to awaken the night porter, a swarthy 
and heavily built Gascon. He infomied her 
gruffly that Mile. Mercier had not retumed, and 
shut the door in her face. 

Grace was by no means satisfied. She dis- 
missed the taxicab and walked slowly along the 
street, crossing to the other side to avoid attract- 
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ing attention from the porter. It was dark there, 
and she paused m the shadow of a doorway and 
looked across at the hotel. A single li^t shone 
in the little ofRce, and through the window she 
could see the porter nodding in his chair. 

The night was oppressively warm. As she 
glanced toward Sixth Avenue she saw the colored 
lights in the window of a drug-store. It occurred 
to her to telephone the hotel and ascertain if 
Richard had returned. A few moments sufficed 
to learn that he had not. She left word that she 
was safe and would be back later on; then, more 
worried than before, she retraced her steps to the 
shelter of the doorway. 

Clearly the prefect, and her husband as well, 
were out on the case. It seemed to her unlikely 
that they would not be somewhere in the vicinity 
of Mile. Mercier. And the latter had left the 
apartment on One Hundred and Tenth Street an 
hour before, accompanied by the man who called 
himself Charles Vernon. Surely the girl would 
soon return to the hotel. She determined to wait 
a while longer. 

Mechanically she glanced over to the hotel win- 
dow. She could no longer see the porter. The 
shade of the window had been drawn. This cir- 
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cumstance struck her as being extremely peculiar. 
She crossed the street at once and peered at the 
window, but it told her nothing. 

Had Mile. Mercier returned, she wondered, 
while she was away telephoning? She was at 
the point of ringing the bell to inquire when she 
heard the sound of footsteps inside, coupled with 
a queer, muffled report that sounded like an ex- 
plosion heard afar off. 

She was undecided as to what to do. Clearly 
something was going on inside the ofRce — she did 
not just know what. She waited for several min- 
utes, but heard nothing more. Then it occurred 
to her that the best thing to do would be to call 
a policeman. She descended the steps softly and 
started toward the comer. 

She had not gone half the distance when she 
heard hurried footsteps behind her, and before 
she realized it a man and woman passed. The 
woman's face she could not see. The man turned 
toward her inquiringly, and she got a momentary 
glimpse of his features. They seemed singularly 
familiar, yet she could not place them. For a mo- 
ment she thought of the man she had followed 
the night before — ^the one who had struck her with 
the satchel; but he had been clean-shaven, with 
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the exception of a small mustache, while this man 
wore a short, curly beard. 

There was a certain familiarity about the man's 
walk and general appearance, however, that im- 
pressed her forcibly. As the couple reached the 
street-lamp at the comer she saw that this man, 
too, carried a satchel, and then she made a dis- 
covery. 

It was the same satchel. The man was un- 
doubtedly Hartmann. She decided to follow him 
at once. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE BOX OF HAVANA CIGARS 

THE faintness which overcame M. Dumas 
when he was struck down from behind in 
Mr. Vernon's apartment was but mo- 
mentary. In a few seconds his consciousness re- 
turned with a rush. 

He perceived at once several things. The 
first was that he lay partly on his face on the 
floor, his left arm bent under him, his left elbow 
touching some article of furniture. The second 
was that Mile. Mercier had ceased to scream, and 
that the man calling himself Charles Vernon had 
been joined by a woman, who was engaged in 
tying the girl's hands behind her back with a cur- 
tain cord, while her companion fastened a hand- 
kerchief tightly across her mouth. Evidently but 
a few seconds had elapsed since his fall. 

A third impression, and perhaps the most seri- 
ous of all, crossed M. Dumas's confused mind. 

He had in his waistcoat-pocket the one-franc-piece 
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which he had surreptitiously taken from Mile. 
Mercier in exchange for the one he knew was now 
lying on the table. In a few moments he would 
be searched and the franc discovered. 

With nervous fingers he felt in his waistcoat- 
pocket for the coin. His left arm, doubled under 
him, brought his hand close to the pocket. In an 
instant he had drawn out the franc and held it 
beneath his body. 

He could just see the others out of the comer 
of his eye. They had by this time managed to 
render the yoimg French girl quite helpless, and 
were forcing her into a chair. There was no time 
to be lost. 

Against his head rested some article of furni- 
ture. He tumed slightly and saw that it was a 
small smoking-table, standing against the wall. 
On the lower shelf was an object that looked 
like a box. With the fingers of his left hand he 
managed to reach it, and, with the coin still in 
them, pushed up the lid. 

Thrusting his hand downward, he touched a 
number of small cylindrical objects which he real- 
ized were cigars. There was no time for further 
thought. Already he heard the man and woman 
coming toward him. He forced the one-franc- 
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piece deep down among the contents of the box, 
and withdrew his hand just as the two seized him 
from behind and dragged him toward the center 
of the rocMn. 

He rose at once and found himself gazing into 
the blue muzzle of a revolver. 

"Search him," he heard the man with the curly 
black beard say to the woman. 

The latter systematically went through all his 
pockets, placing the various objects she took from 
them on the table. They consisted of a watch, 
handkerchief, keys, pencil, a roll of bills, and a 
few pieces of silver. The man examined them 
hastily. "It's not here," he exclaimed in an exas- 
perated voice. 

"Are you looking for anything in particular, 
my friend ?'* asked Dumas coolly. 

"You know what we are looking for very well," 
growled the man. ^Where is the one-franc- 
piece that was delivered to this girl yesterday by 
Mr. Morris?" He waved his hand impatiently 
toward the maid sitting bound in the chair. 

Dumas nodded toward the table. "It is there," 
he said. 

"You lie!" snarled the man. "I know that 
coin. It is not the one. This girl says no one 
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has touched the franc Mr. Morrb gave her bu 
you. From that I know that you have exchangee^ 
the two. Give me the coin or it will be the worse 
for you." 

"I don't understand you, monsieur. I have 
no knowledge of any other coin. I am a teacher 
of music. I came here with this young lady solely 
as a friend — " 

The man stopped him with a laugh. "Do you 
think I am a fool?" he said. "Not ten minutes 
ago you were going to arrest me for being some 
one you called Hartmann. I know you are a 
detective well enough. You thought you had 
fixed a trap for me, didn't you? Well, you made 
a mess of it. Tell me where the franc is or I'll 
find some means to make you." 

"Very well, then. I will tell you. I sus- 
pected some trick, so I substituted this coin," — he 
pointed to the franc on the table — "for the orig- 
inal one, and placed the latter where you will be 
unable to get it." 

"Where was that?" inquired the man. "Tell 
me, you fool," he said menacingly, as he pressed 
the revolver to Dumas*s temple. "I've gone 
through enough hell to get that coin and I don't 
mean to let you do me out of it now," 
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"I placed it," remarked M. Dumas slowly, 
"in the safe at the Hotel Rochambeau before I 
left there to-night/* 

His manner was perfectly frank and sincere, 
and it was evident that his captor believed him. 
The latter muttered something angrily, then 
spoke to the woman. Dumas did not hear what 
he said, but in a few minutes she came up with 
a napkin and some bits of rope, and almost be- 
fore he knew it he was securely bound and gagged. 
Then they forced him into a chair. He was un- 
able to move hand or foot. 

From the subsequent movements of his captors, 
Dumas concluded they were about to leave the 
place. The woman began to put on her hat. 

Her companion got out his satchel and pro- 
ceeded to place in it various articles which he 
brought from the inner room. Dumas noticed 
that the satchel was by no means well filled. 
This done, the man glanced sharply about the 
room as though to see whether he had forgotten 
anything. Dumas saw his eyes travel from the 
table at the center of the room to the bookcase op- 
posite, and then rest upon the small smoking- 
table which stood near by. 

Suddenly the fellow took a step forward. Du- 
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mas watched him with fascinated interest. H^ 
went to the little table, reached down, seized tb^ 
box of cigars and tossed it carelessly into his gd^ ' 

"Might as well have something to smoke," h^ 
remarked to the woman as he closed the satchel 
and placed it near the door. 

Dumas writhed in his bonds; but there wa^- 
nothing that he could do. At least the man 
would not discover the hidden coin for some time. 
The box had been nearly full of cigars, and it 
was small and square and several inches deep. 
He was certain that he had thrust the coin to the 
bottom. 

The woman, a handsome blonde creature of 
rather a hard and sensual type, went up to her 
companion and said something to him in a low 
voice. He seemed alarmed by her words, but she 
laughed at his fears. 

"Don't be a fool," Dumas heard her say as 
she went toward the open window at the front 
of the room. *The fellow's on to you. You'll 
never be safe as long as he is after you. Believe 
me, it's the only way." She began to close the 
wmdows. 

Dumas wondered what she was planning to 
do. It was some little time before he found out. 
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The man called to her sharply, and they presently 
began to take various papers and letters from 
the desk, as well as from his pockets, and make a 
little pile of them on the tiled hearth. 

In a moment the man had touched a match to 
die pile, and a little while later it had crumbled 
to ashes. 

Then it was that Dumas realized the fate that 
was in store for mademoiselle and himself. The 
woman deliberately shut the door leading to the 
adjoining bedroom, turned on the three gas-jets 
which, though not in use, formed the upper part 
of the chandelier, and then with her companion 
passed out into the little hall and closed the door 
after her. Bound and gagged, unable to summon 
help in any way, it was apparently the fate of the 
two in the room to be slowly asphyxiated by the 
now rapidly escaping gas. 

The situation seemed to M. Dimias a frightful 
one, and quite hopeless as well. He sat in a 
large armchair, his hands so tightly bound as to be 
immovable, his legs from the knee down wrapped 
about with a piece of clothesline, and so securely 
fastened that he could not move them a fraction 
of an inch. He glanced over at Mile. Mercier, 
and saw that she was in the same situation. 
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Already Dumas could smell the escaping ga$ 
as it poured out from the three open gas-jets and 
disseminated itself throu^out the room. The 
horrified expression on the face of the young 
French girl showed him that she, too, realized the 
danger of their position. 

The nauseating smell of the gas increased. On 
account of the napkin, which, in the form of a 
gag, had been forced into his mouth, Dumas was 
obliged to breathe heavily throu^ his nose. Al- 
ready he could feel the irritation caused by the 
gas in his nostrils, and the taste of it in the back 
of his throat almost suffocated him. 

He struggled violently, vainly endeavoring to 
release his hands, his feet, but to no purpose. 
Those two who had fastened his bonds were evi- 
dently no novices at the game. His wrists became 
raw and bleeding from his efforts to release them, 
but it was all to no purpose. The cords held 
firm. 

He was, in his excitement, even imconscious 
of the pain. Nothing, in fact, mattered except 
the realization of their danger, the necessity of 
prompt action of some sort, if it was to be 
averted. 

Suddenly the telephone-bell began to ring — 
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loudly — ^insistently. Some one below was call- 
ing the apartment — some help, no doubt — so near, 
and yet so far away. 

With a supreme effort he rose to his feet, but 
found himself unable to make the smallest step. 
He lurched forward, blindly, toward the telephone 
instmment on the wall, and fell headlong, drag- 
ging the cover from the table as he did so. The 
contents of the table crashed to the ground, and 
he heard a glass bowl which had stood upon it 
shiver to pieces on the floor. 

Slowly, and with great effort, he began to drag 
himself toward the side of the room. With his 
elbows and knees he managed to make fair prog- 
ress. The telephone-bell still continued to ring 
— he prayed to God that it would not stop until 
he could get to it. 

At last he managed to reach the wall and with 
a mighty effort raised himself upon his knees. 
The pimgent, acrid taste of the gas began to blur 
his senses. He felt his head begin to whirl. 

Having reached his knees he found himself un- 
able to rise further. His legs, helpless from the 
knee down, afforded him no purchase whereby 
he might raise himself to his feet and reach the 
telephone. 
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And then he realized diat, even could he do 
so, his bound hands would prevent him from tak- 
ing the receiver from the hook, his gag would 
prevent him from speaking. And then the bell of 
the telephone stepped ringing, A cruel silence 
filled the room. With a groan of despair Dumas 
toppled over backward and fell among the debris 
which had crashed from the table. 

For a long time he lay upon the floor. I^ 
seemed useless to attempt to stni^e further- 
Looking up, he saw \Ille. Merder was mak^ 
ing violent but pitifully ineffectual efforts \.C> 
scream. 

Her face was livid, her eyes wide and staring, 
yet because of the gag in her mouth she suc- 
ceeded in making only a series of piuful sounds, 
like those of some tortured animal. They could 
not possibly have been audible beyond the confines 
of the room. 

The odor of the gas had now become so strong 
as to be suffocating. Dumas was conscious of a 
tingling sensation, as thou^ an electric current 
were passing through his brain. Tiny yellow 
sparks, like bits of fire, shot throu^ his eyes. 
His throat felt dry and buming hot. His head 
seemed to have swelled to an enormous size, and 
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yet to be contracted by a ring of steel, which bit 
Cruelly into his flesh. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that he now 
managed to breathe. His pulse became quicker 
— his respiration more frequent as he strove to 
draw into his lungs sufficient oxygen to maintain 
life. He turned his head so as to get a view of 
Allle. Mercier's face, and to his horror saw that 
she had become unconscious. 

The sight of another dying before his eyes af- 
fected him more terribly than even the knowledge 
of his own approaching end. 

A feeling of desperation seized him ; he writhed 
about on the floor, contorting his body in almost 
superhuman efforts to break his bonds. And still 
they held. 

In his struggles he presently realized that he 
had struck his hand against the sharp edge of a 
piece of the broken glass bowl. A sudden sense 
of pain and the sight of the blood flowing from 
a smsll cut on the back of his hand roused his 
reeling senses. If the glass would cut him so read- 
ily, why not the cord which boimd him? 

He forced his wrists against the edge of the 
broken glass and began to saw them back and 
forth, pressing downward with all his strength. 
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The result was immediate — complete. The 
razorlike edge of the broken glass cut through the 
cords as though they had been putty. He tore 
his arms apart and f oimd them free. 

The gas by now had almost overcome him. 
Every muscular effort seemed to require all the re- 
maining strength in his body. It seemed to take 
hours to move his hands — ^his wrists. 

With what appeared to him incredible slowness, 
he reached out and grasped a fragment of the 
broken bowl, at the same time rising to a sitting 
position. 

Slowly and painfully he pressed the edge of 
the glass against the rope which encircled his 
ankles. He was fighting with all his remaining 
strength for consciousness. Almost, for a mo- 
ment, it seemed that he would be imable to ac- 
complish his task. 

Then, as though through a fiery blue haze, he 
saw the rope begin to yield. The strands of it, 
severed by the sharp bit of glass, curled up and 
gave way. The piece of the bowl dropped from 
his nerveless fingers. He sank upon the floor 
free. 

And yet this freedom came almost too late. 
The effort he had made in severing his bonds had 
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taken his last particle of strength. His head 
rested upon the carpet, his eyes closed. 

Some tiny current of fresh air, circulating along 
the surface of the floor, revived him. The lighter 
gas rose to the upper parts of the room; there re- 
mained a narrow stratum of atmosphere close to 
the floor which still contained a breath of life-giv- 
ing oxygen. 

His muscles responded almost automatically to 
the impulse which clung in his inert brain. He 
staggered to his feet, reeled across the room, and 
tore open one of the front windows. 

A cool night wind from the south swept across 
the sill, giving him renewed strength. Gasping 
for life, he stumbled to the center of the room, 
shut off the escaping gas, then grasped the dying 
girl in his arms and dragged her to the window. 

In another moment they fell, clasped in each 
other's arms, across the sill. The slow movement 
of their breasts, the slight returning color in their 
cheeks, showed that they still lived. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE HALF-BURNED LETTER 



IT was some fifteen minutes later when M. D^' 
mas raised his head from the window-sill al>^ 
looked about him. 

Before his eyes stretdied out the endless vis*^ 
of roofs and lifted windows whidi constitu^* 
New York's aspect at ni^L He drew a dee^ 
breath of the cool, life-giving air and turned t^ 
the girl beside him. 

She was still unconscious, but her faint breath-^ 
ing showed that she lived. 

He rose and, going into the tiny kitchenette 
at the rear of the apartment, sou^t frantically for 
something which mi^t serve to revive her. 

At last, on one of the shelves of a closet he 
came across a brandy bottle, in the bottom of 
which there still remained a small quantity of the 
liquor. 

He divided this into two parts, pouring it into 
a couple of glasses he found on the shelves; and, 

1^0 
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^^ter drinking one portion himself, hurried into 
^e front room and forced the contents of the 
^ther glass between the girl's blue lips. 

Her hands had already begun to grow cold ; he 
chafed them roughly between the palms of his 
Own. 

After a time her breathing became deeper and 
more regular. She moved her arms, her body, 
restlessly. Then her eyelids fluttered — ^her eyes 
opened and she gave a great shuddering sigh. 

Dumas drew back with an exclamation of joy. 
He saw that the worst was over. Lifting her in 
his arms, he placed her on the couch, threw open 
the other window, and brought her a glass of 
>^ater. 

She thanked him feebly, but he could see from 
the rapidly returning color of her cheeks that she 
was now beyond any danger. 

His own strength had come back to him, and 
with it came a renewed determination to find and 
bring to justice this man Hartmann, who called 
himself Charles Vernon, and who had not only 
murdered his companion, Reinhardt, but had so 
nearly ended the lives of Mile. Mercier and him- 
self. 
His first step was to make a thorough search 
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of the several rooms, in the hope that there might 
remain in them some clue, however small, which 
would serve to definitely connect the so-called 
Charles Vemon with Hartmann, the rheumatic 
passenger of the Richelieu. 

The latter's appearance was not in itself suffi- 
cient. Dumas's accusation — made to the man 
himself an hour before — ^had been mere guess- 
work. As a matter of fact, with the possible ex- 
ception of Grace Duvall, no one had seen the man 
Hartmann after his rapid escape from the Hotel 
Rochambeau. Whether Charles Vemon was 
really Hartmann or not Dumas did not know. 

His search of the apartment resulted in noth- 
ing. All the papers in the place had been burned, 
and now lay in a blackened pile upon the tiling 
of the hearth. 

For the rest the apartment contained but a few 
books, inscribed with the name of Greorge Vemon, 
the dead purser, and a bureau and closet in which 
were the usual articles of clothing. 

If there had been anything of value in the place, 
such as silver toilet articles or pieces of bric-a- 
brac, the man and woman had apparently removed 
them. 

The small desk contained nothing except a few 
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receipted bills and some laundry lists. The 
scrap-basket was empty. 

Realizing that it would be some little time be- 
fore Mile. Mercier would feel able to leave the 
place, Dumas continued his search with the ut- 
most care, but not a thing of any importance re- 
warded his efforts. He was about to give up in 
disgust, when, glancing by chance at the pile of 
charred papers on the hearth, he saw that a por- 
tion of the edge of one of them had not been 
entirely consumed. 

He separated the brown and charred leaves with 
the utmost care. In the center of the mass, to 
which the fire had not entirely penetrated, lay a 
small scrap of half-burned paper. One side of 
the sheet, longitudinally, had been burned com- 
pletely away ; the other side, although too charred 
and brittle to be lifted from its position, still 
showed clearly upon it the marks of handwriting. 

Diivall examined the bit of paper carefully. 
Some of the words which he managed to make 
out filled him with interest. He called gently to 
Mile. Mercier and asked her if she now felt suffi- 
ciently recovered to come and look at the hand- 
writing. 

The girl rose slowly from the couch and, 
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trembling from her recent experience, crossed the 
room. 

"Here," said Dumas, pointing at the bit of 
paper. "Can you read it? Can you recognize 
the handwriting? Look here in this comer, where 
the paper is only slightly scorched. Does what 
you see mean anything to you?" 

The letter was in French. The girl stared at 
it for some time in silence. Then a look of sad- 
ness crossed her face. "It is my father's hand- 
writing," she said. "I did not recognize it at 
first, but now I see clearly. What does it 
mean?" 

"It means," remarked Dumas slowly, "that this 
is the real letter that your father wrote to you 
OA his death-bed. It means that the man who 
left here a short time ago is not Charles Vernon, 
as he calls himself, but Hartmann, the murderer 
of Greorge Vemon and of Reinhardt, the doctor. 
And I fear it also means," he concluded sorrow- 
fully, "that whatever was in that letter is lost to 
us forever." 

"Why do you suppose he burned it?" asked the 
girl. 

"No doubt the message — ^whatever it was that 
the letter contained — ^he has safely in his memory. 
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The presence of the letter itself is an evidence of 
guilt which he showed excellent judgment in de- 
stroying. If found on his person it would at once 
connect him with the tragedy which took place 
aboard the RichelieuJ* 

"Can you read it at all?'* Mile. Mercier asked 
as she gazed longingly at the charred and crum- 
bling letter. "I would be so happy to know what 
my father's dying message was — what word he 
tried to send me." The tears gathered in her eyes 
as she spoke. 

Dumas took a bit of paper from the desk and, 
kneeling down before the fireplace, proceeded to 
make a copy of such parts and words of the letter 
as were still legible. 

Even where the paper had been almost com- 
pletely charred the faint black lines of the ink 
permitted many of the words to be readily deci- 
phered. 

After a time he rose and placed the result of 
his labors on the table. "This is all that I can 
make out," he said. "I fear it will be scarcely 
intelligible." 

She bent over the copy which he had made, 
striving to obtain from it some idea of her father's 
words, but they seemed meaningless. 
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They formed one complete side of the letter, 
with here and there a word missing. Dumas read 
them over and over, but still the purport of the 
letter eluded him. The fragment, translated, was 
as follows: 

"My beloved Daughter: 

"I am sending 

piece. It is my legacy 

When you get it, take 

it into the eye 

will then be thrown on 

the coin. Pull 

stand why I have 

great fortune. I dis 

of the coin, while clea 

deathbed. It is the 

Napoleon. Use your for 

child, and do 

poor. I embrace y 

you my love and a thou 

kisses. 

"Your loving father, 

"Alphonse Merc" 

"It seems very clear, mademoiselle^^ Dumas 
said presently, "that this letter refers to a great 
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fortune which the one-franc-piece was to enable 
you to obtain. What this fortune is, and how to 
secure it, is undoubtedly known to Hartmann and 
his companion. They are able, in some way, to 
determine by inspection or trial, in a few mo- 
ments, whether or not any coin presented to them 
is the right one — ^the one your father sent to you." 
"But I do not understand," said Mile. Mer- 
cier, "how, since these men once had the coin in 
their possession, they ever lost it again. After 
killing M. Veraon, they must have secured pos- 
session of it. I cannot see why they haven't it 
now. The whole affair seems most mysterious." 
"I confess it does at first sight, and yet I think 
I can explain it — at least I have a theory of my 
own that would fit the circumstances." 

The girl looked at him. "You, monsieur^^ she 
said, "are by no means a teacher of music." 

"No," laughed Dumas. "I am not. To be 
frank with you, I am a detective." 

"A detective?" She looked at him in some 
alarm. 

"Do not be afraid, mademoiselle. I am work- 
ing entirely in your interests. M. Germaine, the 
managing director of the Trans-atlantic Line, has 
placed the case in my hands." 
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"Oh!" She seemed to be relieved. "And 
what is your theory which explains why this man 
Hartmami wanted the coin which Mr. Morris gave 
me?" 

"In the first place, mademoiselle^^ said Dumas, 
"you understand, of course, that these two scoun- 
drels, Hartmann and Reinhardt, knew all about 
the franc and its secret when they boarded the 
Richelieu at Havre." 

"But— how?" 

"Readily enough. Reinhardt was your fa- 
ther's physician. He must have watched him, 
and realized that by obtaining possession of the 
coin he could secure the fortune, whatever it is, 
that its possessor evidently has at his command. 
He must have been unable to gain possession of 
the coin prior to its delivery to Mr. Morris. It is 
probable that only that morning, and a few mo- 
ments before Mr. Morris's arrival, did he leam its 
secret. 

"These fellows doubtless fomied the plan of 
crossing to America on board the Richelieu and 
during the passage obtaining the coin from the 
safe. 

"They succeeded in doing so, as you know, 
after murdering the purser. I am of the opinion 
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that they did not intend to murder him — ^just 
what the meaning of the blood-stains on the door 
of Hartmann's stateroom, and of the throwing of 
the body in the forward hatch, are, I do not know. 
We may, in fact, never know. But it is clear that 
they got the coin, and placed in Vernon's pocket, 
before throwing him into the hatch, a forged letter 
and another franc-piece similar to the one the 
real letter contained. I have no doubt they 
brought this additional coin along with them for 
this purpose.'* 

"Such coins, then, are not rare?" 

"Oh, no ! Francs of that period are not diffi- 
cult to obtain." 

"And still I do not see how the real coin got 
out of their possession." 

"I can only explain it, mademoiselle^ upon the 
theory that by some carelessness, some mistake, 
they actually put the real coin, instead of the 
substitute one, in Vernon's pocket along with the 
forged letter." 

"Ah, I see. But that was the one Mr. Morris 
gave me." 

"Yes." 

"And I brought it here to-night — and this man 
said it was not the one — " 
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Dumas smiled. "You thought you brou^t it 
here, mademoiselle^ but you did not. Here is the 
one you brought. It is the same that was found 
upon the floor of room 32, at the Rochambeau." 

"Won't you explain, monsieur^ if you please?" 
said the girl, puzzled. 

"To go on with my theory, mademoiselle^ I 
assume that these two scoundrels discovered their 
error at once, but were unable to rectify it be- 
cause the forward hatch on the vessel had been 
closed and there was no possible way in which 
they could gain access to the murdered man's 
body. 

"Their only chance now lay in getting the coin 
from you after Mr. Morris had delievered it to 
you. For this reason they hastened to the Hotel 
Rochambeau, saw you, persuaded you that the 
letter and coin which Mr. Morris was to deliver 
to you were both spurious, and awaited results. 

"Meanwhile, they evidently got into a quarrel, 
during which Reinhardt was killed. The pres- 
ence of the one-franc-piece on the floor of the room 
indicates clearly to me that it was over this that 
they quarreled. Perhaps Hartmann accused 
Reinhardt of having made the fatal mistake which 
resulted in the loss of the coin. 
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"Reinhardt killed, Hartmann throws off his dis- 
guise, assumes the part of George Vernon's 
brother, and goes to his apartment. His keys, of 
course, he obtained from the purser's body at the 
time of his murder. Then he writes to you, 
offering you a thousand dollars for the franc- 
piece. Had I not come to the hotel this after- 
noon, he would have obtained it without diffi- 
culty." 

"But I brought him the coin Mr. Morris gave 
me," said the girl, confused. 

"No. When you showed me the franc in my 
room at the hotel this afternoon, I substituted for 
it the one I already had. I wished to trap Hart- 
mann, and I did not want him to get the real coin 
into his clutches." 

Mile. Mercier smiled joyfully. "Then you 
still have it!" she exclaimed. "Oh — I am so 
glad!" 

Dumas's face fell. He looked at the girl with 
an expression of the deepest regret. 

"I have been very foolish and overconfident," 
he said. "Instead of placing your property in 
safe keeping before coming here to-night, I placed 
it in my waistcoat-pocket. It was there when 
they knocked me down." 
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"But," exclaimed the girl, "they did not iind i^ 
when they were searching you I" 

Dumas explained in a few words how he hacJ 
managed to secrete the coin in the box of cigars^ 
and how, by some curious twist of fate, Hartmann 
had at the last moment taken the cigars along with, 
him. 

"He has the franc and does not know it," said 
Dumas. "Naturally, it will be only a question of 
a short while before he finds it. It is necessary 
that I should place him under arrest at the earliest 
possible moment." 

"Have you any idea, then, where he is to be 
found?" 

"I am sorry to say, mademoiselle^ that I have 
not. I will first take you back to your hotel, 
and after that I shall report the results of the 
night to the officials of the steamship company. 
I fear it will be necessary for them to call upon the 
police department for help. 

"A description of Hartmann and the woman 
with him must be given, and a general alarm 
sent out. I can furnish them with the description. 
It should not be difficult to locate them. They 
will apprehend no danger to-night, for they think 
that by now both you and myself are dead." 
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Suddenly a new idea occurred to M. Dumas. 
He brought his hand down heavily on the table, 
then began to look for his hat. 

"This gas has made me thick-headed," he 
growled. 'We must hurry back to the Hotel 
Rochambeau at once." 

"I am ready," said the girl, adjusting her hat; 
'1)ut why—" 

"Don't you see? I told Hartmann that I had 
placed the one-franc-piece in the safe at the hotel. 
Naturally he and his companion will go there at 
once. What means they will take to get the coin 
I do not know, but that they will try to get it is 
certain." 

He glanced at his watch, and saw that it was 
nearly one o'clock. 

"They have a long start," he muttered, "but 
they could not accomplish much before midnight 
if they have burglary in mind. If we hurry we 
may get them yet. CcMne along, mademoiselle. 
We must find a taxi'." 

In a quarter of an hour they were driving down- 
town at a high rate of speed. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BURGLARY 

IT was close to half-past one when the taxicab 
containing M. Dumas and Mile. Mercier 
reached the comer of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. Dumas had directed the 
chauffeur to stop there, instead of driving up to 
the entrance of the hotel. 

He and his companion got out, dismissed the 
cab, and walked quickly down the street toward 
Sixth Avenue. 

In a few moments they had reached the door- 
way of the hotel. Dumas quickly mounted the 
steps and began to pull the old-fashioned door-bell 
with great violence. 

For some time there was no response; but he 
continued ringing, accompanying it by kicking 
loudly on the door. 

Presently a tousled head emerged from one of 

the upper windows, and a voice bodi sleepy and 

angry demanded to know, to the accompaniment 

144 
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of a choice selection of French expletives, what 
Was the cause of the row. 

"As you perceive, monsieur^' Dumas criea ex- 
citedly in French, "I cannot get in. Name of a 
dog! Do you then call this place a hotel?" 

The man at the window began to mutter curses 
on the head of the night porter. "That rascal 
Franqois again!" he cried. "The pig! Dnmk, 
and on my 1812 brandy, I suppose!" Grum- 
blingly he withdrew his head and started down 
the stairs. 

Dumas and his companion waited eagerly in 
the vestibule. In a few minutes they heard a 
great commotion within, above which the voice of 
the proprietor could be heard — ^bellowing with 
rage. "Idiot! Cochon! Canaille!" he cried, 
then threw open the door. 

Dumas entered. Mile. Mercier followed. 
The proprietor confronted them in his nightgown. 
His face was crimson with rage. "Behold, mon- 
sieur T he cried, and waved his hands dramatically 
toward the little office. 

At first, Dumas did not realize what he meant. 
Then he stepped inside, and saw at once that his 
fears had been realized. 

Hartmann and his companion had not only 
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burglarized the hotel safe, but, what was far mor^ 
important, had already made good their escape^ 
The little office was in a condition of extreme dis- 
order. The safe door stood open, and the floor in 
front of it was littered with papers and letters of 
all descriptions. The latter had all been torn 
open and hurriedly thrown aside. 

On a chair near the window sat the imfortu- 
nate night porter, blindfolded, gagged, and bound 
hand and foot The proprietor strode over to 
him and snatched the bandages from his eyes and 
mouth. "Speak, you scoundrel!" he roared. 
"In the name of ten thousand devils! What has 
happened?" 

The porter rose unsteadily. 

"I was sitting in my chair, reading the paper," 
he said. "There came a ring at the door-bell. 
I opened the door. Then some one seized me by 
the throat.** He rubbed his neck ruefully. "I 
was choked, messieurs. I could not cry out — ^I 
could do nothing. Then they tied me up, as you 
have seen, and put me in the chair. After that 
I heard an explosion, very faint, and that is all I 

know.*' 

"They!" exclaimed the proprietor. "You say 
they! Name of a cabbage! Who arc 'they*?" 
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"A man and a woman, monsieur. That is all 
I know. The man had a short black beard." 

The proprietor began to pick up the scattered 
letters and papers. "All my private correspond- 
ence!" he wept. "And my beautiful new safe! 
It is destroyed." 

"Was there any considerable sum within, tnori' 
sieur?'' Dumas asked. 

"The good Grod be praised, no ! But my beau- 
tiful safe ! See — ^it is all bent ! And my papers 
—my letters! Why should these canaille have 
destroyed my letters?" He continued to pick 
them up, gazing at them ruefully. 

"Evidently, monsieur^' remarked Dumas 
quietly, "they were searching for something — 
something, in fact, which I happen to know they 
did not find." 

"Ha I" The proprietor sprang to his feet and 
pointed an accusing finger. "You know some- 
thing of this matter, eh?" 

"A little," laughed Dumas, as he began to make 
a critical examination of the safe and the ob- 
jects surrounding it. "I am a detective, mon- 
sieur. I hoped to come in time to prevent this 
outrage ; but I was, it seems, too late. I am glad 
that no money or valuables appear to have been 
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taken. If you will permit, I will endeavor to 
make a few investigations." 

There were, however, as he fully realized, no 
investigati<His that he could make whidi would 
be likely to tell him anything more than he al- 
ready knew. Hartmaim and his companion had 
been there and gone. It was scarcely likely that 
they had left any clue as to where they were go- 
ing. He glanced about in despair. 

Then he bethought himself of the ni^t por- 
ter. Possibly the latter mi^t have heard some 
word dropped by the burglars whidi would afford 
a clue to their movements. 

He questioned the man, but the latter appeared 
to know nothing. It was clear he had been too 
badly fri^tened by the whole affair to remem- 
ber anything of importance, even had he heard it 

Dumas turned to Mile. Mercier. "I will say 
good night, mademoiselle^^ he said. "I hope it 
will not be long before I am able to bring these 
rascals to justice, and at the same time restore 
to you your missing one-franc-piece. Do not meet 
or see any one, no matter whom, outside the ho- 
tel. I will advise you as soon as I have any news 
of importance. Adieu !" He tumed to the pro- 
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prietor, requested him to send the night porter for 
his satchel, paid his bill, and departed. 

The proprietor gave him but a scant nod of 
farewell. He was still bemoaning the fact that 
his beautiful safe had been bent beyond all hope 
of repair. 

M. Dumas returned at once to his hotel, and, 
after a few words of explanation to the clerk on 
duty at the desk, ascended to the apartments of 
M. Lefevre. From that moment M. Dumas, 
teacher of music, ceased to exist. 

Half an hour later the prefect and Richard Du- 
vall were seated in the latter's room, anxiously 
awaiting some word from Grace. 

The latter had begun to blame himself bitterly 
for allowing his wife to be drawn into the case. 

"I cannot understand it," he said. "When I 
came in to-night I found a note from Grace, tell- 
ing me that she had left for the Hotel Rocham- 
beau at eleven o'clock. At one o'clock, it seems, 
she telephoned that she was safe and would re- 
turn later. Since then nothing has been heard of 
her. I cannot help feeling worried." 

*T share your feelings, my friend," returned the 
prefect gravely. "We should never have become 
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mixed up in the case at all. But what would 
you? These mTSterious a£Faiis stir the blood^ 
provoke the imaginatioa. To solve them is like 
playing a game of diess. I know of no more t%r 
citing sport." 

Duvall nodded. 'That is trae, monsieur; % 
cannot help feeling it. But since my marriage—'^ 
it has been — diflFerent." 

'1 know, mon ami. But still I feel sore tfaat^ 
our dear Grace is quite safe. I am also equally^ 
sure," he went on, with a little lau^ "that she 
will never forgive me if I am unhaj^ily the means 
of interrupting your honeymoon. I swore, as 
you doubtless will remember, at her request, 
that I would under no circumstances allow it to 
occur. And now — ma foi — ^we arc deep in tiiis 
affair.'* 

"Deeper,** said Duvall grimly. "So far as I 
can see, we know no more about this affair than 
we did at the start. Hartmann has disappeared 
— he has the missing one-franc-piece, although he 
is not aware of the fact, concealed in a box of 
cigars, and we have not the sli^test clue as to his 
whereabouts. It is most exasperating." 

'Terhaps," remarked the prefect, "it would be 
better to report the matter as it now stands to 
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the officials of the line. They can then take such 
steps as they may see fit. It looks to me as though 
it would be the wisest plan to send out a general 
alarm at once, so that the police of the city may 
take steps to arrest Hartmann before he is able to 
get away." 

Duvall frowned at this suggestion. "I should 
be sorry, monsieur^^ he said, "to see that done. 
It would be equivalent to abandoning the case al- 
together. Remember that your professional repu- 
tation is at stake. To call in the police now 
would be to admit failure." 

"I confess I i^ould not like to do so," the pre- 
fect remarked, twirling his mustache nervously; 
"but we are what you Americans call *up against 
it,' ^re we not?" 

"It certainly would appear so— unless, of 
course, we get some help from Grace." 

"In what way do you think she could help us?" 

"I cannot say, of course; but I have an idea 
that she may. Grace is a remarkable woman. 
She has a positive genius for detective work. 
More than once she has saved the day for me. I 
should not be surprised if she were to do the same 



now." 



"But how — ^" began the prefect. 
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"Her note says that she has graie to the Hot< 
Rochambeau to see Mile. Merrier. Let us su] 
pose for the moment that she waited outside, ex- 
pecting that the latter would return. In that 
event, she would doubtless have witnessed the en— ^ 
trance of Hartmann and his companion when they' 
came to blow up the safe. 

"For all we know, she may have followed them. 
If so, I don't doubt we shall hear from her before 
long." 

He took out his watdi. 'It is now nearly four 
o'clock. I think we had both better lie down 
and get a little rest. I am too much worried my- 
self to sleep, but I do not see how I could do any 
gcxxi by walking the streets. We can only wait." 

At half-past nine o'clock the next morning the 
two sat opposite each other, across the breakfast- 
table. There was still no news of Grace. "If 
we do not hear within the next half-hour," said 
Duvall, his face pale and careworn, "I shall no- 
tify the police." 

As if in answer to his words, a bell-boy came 
throu^ the dining-room, calling his name and 
that of M. Lefevre. 

Duvall called to him. The boy came up and 
handed him a telegraph company's envelope, upoa 
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which was written in pencil : "Mr. Richard Du- 
vall or M. Etienne Lefevre."^ 

He tore the envelope open and drew out a tele- 
graph-blank. Upon it was written : 

*'Am aboard Richelieu. May sail. No time 
for more now. Will report by wireless. 

"Grace." 

"Sailing on the Richelieu! Diable! What 
does that mean?" exclaimed the prefect, in amaze- 
ment. 

"It means, monsieur^^' exclaimed Duvall, ris- 
ing, "that Grace is ten times cleverer than both 
of us put together. Come." He hastily signed 
his check and they made for the elevator. 

"There is very little time," cried the prefect ex- 
citedly, as he threw open the door of his room. 

Ten minutes later a gray-haired man rushed 
from the entrance of the hotel and called for a 
taxicab. He carried a large satchel in one hand 
and appeared to be in a very great hurry. "Drive 
at once to the pier of the Trans-atlantic Line!" 
he cried. "I must reach the Richelieu before she 
sails ! Five dollars if I do so !" He flung him- 
self into the cab and was off. 
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The 5tar:rr rurxxd to tbc policeman who stood 
ncarbv. "Ksov who that is ?^ he asked. 

"Who— die old gar vitfa the gray mnstacbe^ 
Xa Who was her ' 

''Tha: was ^L Lcfcvrc, the chief of police of 
Paris." 

"Aw — quit your kiddin' V 

'Thafs no kid. Irs him, all right. Shouldn't 
be surprised if he's after some Irig ciDoks die w^ 
he's goin'." 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ROOM WITH THREE DOORS 

IN deciding to follow the man she took to be 
Hartmann, and his woman companion, Grace 
acted upon one of those impulses which are 
the result of intuition rather than logic. 

In the first place, she did not feel at all sure 
that the man was Hartmann at all. She was even 
less certain that the woman was Mile. Mercier. 

It is true that she had never seen the latter, but 
she had heard the woman with Hartmann say a 
few words to him as the two passed her, and her 
voice, her accent, were both distinctly American. 

Yet she knew that the Mercier girl had gone 
up-town to meet this man and had not yet re- 
turned. What had they done to her? She de- 
termined, if possible, to find out. 

Following two people at this time of night is 
an extremely difficult operation. The fewer peo- 
ple there are upon the streets the more difficult it 
is for the person doing the "shadowing" to escape 
detection. 

155 
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Now, the streets were practically deserted. 
The man and woman had undoubtedly obsened 
her as she passed. 

She knew that their suspicions would be at 
once aroused if she appeared to show any interest 
in them or their movements. She stood upon 
the comer, trying to make up her mind what to do. 

The man and woman went up Sixth Avenue 
toward Twenty-third Street, From where she 
stood Grace could see them clearly. She turned 
and began to follow, keeping as much as possiblcr 
in the shadow of the buildings. She dared not 
let them get very far ahead of her for fear they 
might take an elevated train, and thus escape her 
entirely. 

The couple walked along carelessly enou^ for 
several blocks, with Grace about half a block be- 
hind them. The man was carrying the satchel, 
and he and the woman were quite evidently talk- 
ing something over. This Grace could see from 
the rapid gestures the man made as he spoke. 

Suddenly, to Grace's annoyance, the two 
stopped at the comer of Twenty-seventh Street 
and stood in the shadow of a doorway, talking. 
Grace could not herself stop without at once cre- 
ating the suspicion in their minds. She did not 
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know but what their purpose in pausing on the 
comer had been to see whether or not she would 
pass them. 

She made up her mind to do so, since to re- 
main where she was would certainly attract their 
attention. Assuming a careless and preoccupied 
air, she strolled toward the comer. 

The street was silent— deserted. Apparently 
the two in the doorway had not noticed her at 
all, for as she came up to them Grace could dis- 
tinctly hear them speaking — the man rather 
loudly, as though arguing a point, the woman re- 
plying in monosyllables. Their words were indis- 
tinguishable, although as she passed Grace fan- 
cied she heard the word Richelieu spoken by the 
man. 

In a moment she had passed them and reached 
the opposite corner. What should she do next? 
she wondered. There was always the danger that 
the two might jump into a vagrant cab or taxi* 
and dash off, leaving her imable to follow. Or 
they might separate, in which case her task would 
become even more difficult. 

The sight of the blue coat and brass buttons 
of a policeman walking slowly in her direction 
made her decide upon a sudden and bold move. 
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She went up to the officer. *Tlierc*s a man 
and a woman on the comer over there** — she 
nodded toward the doorway opposite — "who have 
just tried to rob the Hotel Rochambeau on 
Twenty-second Street.** 

"How do you know?" The policeman eyed 
her suspiciously. 

"I was watching. I saw them. They got 
away without any alarai being given. I followed, 
hoping to be able to get help. Quick!*' she 
nodded vigorously across the street. "They may 
try to get away.** 

In fact the two had already moved from out 
the doorway and stood, facing each other at the 
curb. Grace saw with some surprise that the 
woman now carried the satchel instead of the man. 

The latter was the first to see the approaching 
policeman, who in response to Grace's warning, 
had begun to run. He uttered a few rapid words 
in French, and turning, started west on Twenty- 
seventh Street at a pace that would have done 
credit to a crack intercollegiate sprinter. 

At the same moment the woman sped rapidly 
down Sixth Avenue in the direction from which 
they had come. 

The policeman did not hesitate. He went 
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after the man, rapping loudly with his night-stick 
as he did so. He was of ample girth, however, 
and the fleeing man had a good start. Grace saw 
him vanish in the darkness toward Seventh Ave- 
nue. 

She at once decided to follow the woman. The 
latter had nearly reached Twenty-sixth Street by 
this time, but the heavy satchel hampered her. 
Grace ran after her with all the speed she could 
command. 

The woman clearly did not like the brightly 
lighted avenue, or else she had some partic- 
ular destination in mind, for she tumed 
west on Twenty-sixth Street and went fly- 
ing down the block at a great rate, with Grace 
at her heels. 

In a few moments she had reached a house near 
the middle of the block — an old, tumble-down af- 
fair, with a cheap tailor-shop in the basement, 
and a furnished-room sign on the casing of the 
door. 

She fumbled in her purse for her key, setting 
the satchel down on the steps as she did so. She 
could clearly see Grace as the latter came toward 
her, and must have realized that Grace could 
equally well see her, yet she made no attempt to 
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hide; in fact, one might have thought that she 
wished Grace to see her. 

To one of greater experience than the latter 
this action on the part of the woman would doubt- 
less have appeared somewhat suspicious. To 
Grace, however, it meant nothing save that the 
woman was having a little trouble in getting out 
her key and opening the door. 

It so happened that just as Grace reached the 
bottom of the brownstone steps the woman, pick- 
ing up her satchel, entered. 

Grace, full of a mad recklessness, proceeded 
after her. The woman might have slammed the 
door in her face, but she did not. Instead she ap- 
peared to be greatly frightened, and at once 
dashed up the stairs to the first landing, turned to 
the right, and entered a door which stood open fac- 
ing the steps. 

Grace followed. The room was almost dark; 
only a single gas-jet, burning very low, relieved 
its blackness. She saw the woman rush toward 
the rear of the room, and at once did likewise. 
Suddenly she realized that she Was alone. The 
woman had slipped through a second door, and 
the clicking of the key which followed her exit 
told Grace that the door had been locked. 
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Somewhat alarmed at this turn of affairs, she 
hurriedly retraced her steps with the intention of 
returning to the hall and continuing the pursuit. 
She realized that she had done a very reckless and 
foolish thing in entering the house. It would 
have been far more sensible to have waited outside 
imtil she could have summoned some one to her 
assistance. 

It was too late to think of that now, however. 
She hurried to the first door, and was about to en- 
ter the hall when it was quietly closed in her 
face, and the clicking of the key told her that it 
also had been locked. She was a prisoner. 

She immediately turned on the light. The 
room was long and somewhat bare, divided in the 
middle by means of a pair of old and faded vel- 
vet curtains. 

The rear room contained a bed and other bed- 
room furniture. The front room was fitted up as 
a sitting-room. The second door to the hall led 
from the bedroom. Grace concluded that the 
room had once been two smaller rooms, each with 
its door to the hall. 

There was a third door, however, which she 
had not tried. It was situated at the end of the 
bedroom, and doubtless, Grace thought, gave en- 
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trance to a closet She tried it, and found Aat ili 
too, was locked. 

Some sounds from the other side caused her 
kneel down and look throu^ the keyhole. 

The sight that met her eyes was one tbat 
remembered for a long time to come. 

A fat woman, dressed in a dirty pink satin 
was seated on a divan, her eyes fixed on the 
behind which Grace knelt. The woman with 
satchel stood before her. The fat woman 
just handing her a roll of bills. 

A number of things became startlingly clear tii$^ 
the girl as she saw the evil look in the womai^sl 
face. She had wondered how it happened 
the keys in the two doors were so convenientiyj 
placed on the outside; that the woman who 
decoyed her within could lock them at a momtofti) 
notice. She rose, her heart beating rapidly and? 
a lump rising in her throat. She knew that she 
would now have to escape, not indeed to pursue 
the woman she had so foolishly followed, but to 
save herself. 

With characteristic energy she cast about her to 
see how her escape might be accomplished. 

The windows afforded no possible chance. 
They were, she soon discovered, fastened in such 
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way that they could be lowered from the top 
ily, and that, too, but a few inches, for purpose 
F ventilation. Even had she been able to open 
lem she knew that she could not hope to jump 
le intervening distance to the street without the 
sk of a broken leg if nothing worse. 

She at once turned her attention to the doors 
'ading to the hall. They were both alike, of 
ood, painted white, and apparently quite strong 
id firm. This she determined by pressing 
gainst them with her shoulders, but although she 
certed all her strength they did not yield the 
nallest fraction. 

Once more she went softly to the rear of the 
)om and gazed through the keyhole of the door. 
Tie light in the rear room was gone. Its two 
:cupants had vanished. Evidently her captors 
reposed to wait, with the idea that she would 
resently become tired out and sleep. 

She took out her purse and felt in it aimlessly 
I the hope that one of the keys she carried in it 
ight by some chance fit one of the doors, but the 

ue proved to be a futile one. They were far 
small, and merely turned in the locks. 

She put them back in her purse in despair. As 
did so her fingers touched a small, gold- 
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handled penknife which Richard had ^ven her on 
one occasion as a birthday present. 

She took out the knife, wondering what use she 
could make of it to secure her freedom. 

Then an idea came to her. The panels of the 
doors, she knew, were not over a quarter of an 
inch thick. If they were of soft wood, such as 
white pine, she might possibly hope to cut throu^ 
one of them, if the knife did not break in the 
operation. If of hard wood, she knew the at- 
tempt would be hopeless. 

She went to the door by which she had entered 
and cautiously pressed the point of the tiny blade 
into one of the panels at a point about six inches 
above the lock. 

At first the paint, hardened by age, resisted the 
knife point. Once throu^ it, however, she real- 
ized joyfully that the panel was composed of soft 
wood. 

Very carefully she began to twirl the knife 
about, boring a tiny hole as it went. Her prog- 
ress was painfully slow. She was afraid to press 
hard upon the knife blade for fear it might break. 
In the course of half an hour she managed to bore 
a tiny hole, perhaps an eight of an inch in diam- 
eter, completely through the panel. 
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She then began to enlarge this, using the ut- 
most care lest she break her fragile tool. The 
knife, luckily, was of excellent steel and very 
sharp. After a long time she found she had en- 
larged the opening to the size of a half-dollar. 

And then, as though to prove the crowning 
touch to her misfortunes, the tiny blade of the 
knife wedged in a split in the grain of the wood 
and broke short off. 

The girl almost wept, so great was her despair. 
In another hour she felt that she could have en- 
larged the opening sufficiently for her to put her 
hand through it and thus turn the key in the lock 
on the other side. 

Now, it seemed, all her labor had been in vain. 
She sat down and a great fear entered her heart. 
Suppose she could not get away at all? 

For a long time she sat helpless. She was just 
beginning to lose hope when an object on the fur- 
ther side of the room caught her eye. It was a 
long iron poker, with a heavy brass handle, which 
stood at one side of the old-fashioned fireplace in 
the further wall. There was a grate in the fire- 
place — a relic, no doubt, of the former grandeur 
of what had once been a handsome private resi- 
dence. 
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It occurred to her that if she were to insert the 
brass end of the poker in the hole she had made 
in the door, and press down with all her wei^t 
upon the other end, she could readily split out a 
section of the panel. 

In doing so she knew she would be obliged to 
make considerable noise. But it seemed probable 
that, before any one in the house could be aroused 
and get to her, she would have time to reach 
through the opening, unlock the door, and de- 
scend the stairs. 

It was clearly the only way of escape that lay 
open. She decided to take the chance. 

The brass head of the poker, varying in size 
from the end up, she wedged into the opening 
without difficulty. It fitted tightly. She began 
to bear down upon the other end, exerting all her 
strength. At first the implement slipped — she was 
forced to wedge it again in the opening as the soft 
wood compressed beneath it. And then, with a 
splintering crash, the panel gave way, and a sec- 
tion of it as large as her hand bent slowly out- 
ward. 

She dropped the poker to the floor and thrust 
her arm through the jagged hole, then, reaching 
down, her fingers closed upon the key. Even as 
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she turned it she heard sounds coming from the 
hall at the rear — ^the opening of a door, then rapid 
footsteps. 

She flung the door wide and tore at breakneck 
speed down the stairs. 

The front door, too, was locked, but she man- 
aged to turn the key without difficulty, A bolt, 
which she had not anticipated, blocked her prog- 
ress. As she struggled to unfasten it she heard 
some one descending the stairs behind her and a 
man's rough voice cursing violently. 

At last the bolt yielded. She sprang into the 
vestibule, opened the outer door, stumbled panic- 
stricken to the sidewalk, then ran at full speed 
toward the comer. 

It was broad daylight. She had not realized 
the length of time she had been in the house. She 
looked hastily at her watch. It was six o'clock. 

There was a certain element of determination 
about Grace that caused her to succeed where 
most people would have failed. Her first im- 
pulse was to return at once to the hotel, rejoin 
her husband, and tell him of her experience. 

Then this stubbom quality which made her re- 
fuse to admit defeat asserted itself. She fully 
believed that the woman she had been following 
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was in the house she had just left. She had Hart— 
mann's satchel. Grace felt morally certam that: 
Hartmann, if he had escaped the police, would 
cither rejoin the woman here or the woman would 
presently leave the house and go to him. 

Grace made up her mind to find out which of 
these two things would happen. If Hartmann 
joined her here she could summon the police and 
secure his arrest. If the woman went to him 
his hiding-place would be discovered. In either 
event, the man would be apprehended. 

And she felt certain that neither Richard nor M. 
Lefevre knew of his whereabouts, else they would, 
one or both of them, have been on his trail the 
night before. It seemed to her that the burden 
of the whole aflFair lay upon her shoulders, and she 
determined to assume it. 

She rounded the comer as rapidly as possible, 
so that, if any one were watching her from the 
house, they might think she had fled, then retraced 
her steps to a point where she could look back 
down the street whence she had come without her- 
self being seen. There was no one about. 

She would have been glad could she have tele- 
phoned to Richard ; but none of the stores on the 
avenue were yet open, and she dared not leave 
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her post long enou^ to seek a hotel for fear the 
woman might escape during her absence. 

She was hungry, tired, and faint from loss of 
sleep, but she determined to wait where she was 
until the woman she sought left the house. 

It was slow work. The early morning pedes- 
trians who now began to appear looked at her 
curiously, and one or two of them ventured to 
speak to her.. , She paid no attention to them, but 
kept her eyes fixed on the doorway, two hundred 
feet to the west, waiting for the woman with the 
satchel. 

It was fully an hour before she appeared. To 
Grace it seemed six. The woman stood for sev- 
eral moments on the steps, cautiously watching 
to sec whether or not she was observed, then 
walked to Sixth Avenue and stood waiting for a 
south-boimd car. 

Grace realized instantly that she could not fol- 
low her. Hidden as she was in the doorway of a 
store, she knew the woman, who had crossed to the 
far comer, could not see her, but should she at- 
tempt to board the same car detection would be in- 
evitable. She looked about for a taxi', but there 
was none in sight. 

Suddenly she observed that the woman carried. 
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in addition to the satchel the man had left with 
her, a large bundle secured in a shawl strap. 
And the cover of the bundle, of a bri^t yellow 
and green plaid, was unmistakably a steamer rug. 
She immediately remembered the word 'TRichc- 
lieu" which Hartmann had used so vigorously at 
the moment when she had passed him and the 
woman on the comer the ni^t before. The 
Richelieu — ^a steamer rug — 2, southbound car, 
which she knew would transfer to the dock. And 
the vessel sailed that morning. 

She watched the woman board the car and then 
hailed a taxi' which she saw coming from Twenty- 
eighth Street. "Take me to the Trans-atlantic 
Line pier," she said, and threw herself wearily 
back against the cushions. 

When she got to the pier Grace took up an in- 
conspicuous position among the crowd which had 
already begun to gather to see their friends off, 
and waited for the woman with the satchel to 
appear. She hoped that Hartmann would be 
with her. Then it was her intention to at once 
notify Captain Bonnot of the Richelieu and have 
them both placed under arrest before the vessel 
left the dock. 

The woman was a long time in putting in an 
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appearance. Grace began to fear that her deduc- 
tions had been at fault. Or possibly the woman 
had stopped on the way to meet her companion. 

At last Grace saw her coming down the pier, her 
baggage carried by a porter. She was alone, 

Grace was greatly disappointed. Yet the 
woman had Hartmann's baggage. It seemed cer- 
tain that the latter must appear, even though at 
the last moment. 

And then a sudden resolution caused Grace to 
send for a telegraph blank and scribble the hasty 
message to Richard. She dared not leave her post 
even for a moment. Hartmann might appear at 
any time. He might even now, she reasoned, be 
already on board. She prayed that Richard 
might get her message in time to join her, for she 
had made up her mind to sail with the steamer 
rather than lose track of the two she had so per- 
sistently followed all night. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE INSURRECTION OF GEORGE VERKOK 



THE gangplank was just about to be cast 
off when M. Lef evrc rushed across it and 
reached the Richeliei^s deck. 

He had been delayed for a moment on the pier 
by some question as to his ticket, and while he was 
waiting a tall and very distinguished-lookiog 
Frenchman tapped him on the shoulder. 

"Ah — my dear Lefevre," he said. *1s it pos- 
sible that you are sailing to-day? I did not 
know that you were even in this country. I wish 
I might have had the pleasure of welcoming you 
at the embassy in Washington. I have just been 
seeing my daughter off. You will, I trust, meet 
her on board. She will be overjoyed, as I am, to 
meet a fellow countryman." 

Lefevre did not turn his head. "M^rf, M. 

V Amhassadeur^^ he replied. "I greet you and 

take the liberty to suggest that you employ a new 

chauffeur. That Italian, Morelli, you have in 
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Washington is robbing you frightfully." He ran 
for the gangplank, leaving the astonished ambas- 
sador gazing after him open-mouthed, "An 
amazing man, this Lef evre," he said as he watched 
the latter reach the deck. "He seems to know 
everything." 

Grace, her eyes strained toward the pier for a 
sight of her husband, saw the prefect come on 
board and at once started toward him. He made 
an almost imperceptible movement with one hand, 
which caused her to pass on without recognizing 
him. The anxious look upon her face, however, 
had completely disappeared. 

Lcf evre at once sought Captain Bonnot and had 
a short interview with him in the latter's cabin. 
*1 require a stateroom," he said, "and for a yoimg 
woman, who is acting for the time being as one 
of my assistants, I wish to have one adjoining. 

"It will be necessary for us to confer frequently 
unknown to any one on board. In public, you 
will understand, we appear not to know each 
other." 

Bonnot nodded. "And why all this secrecy?" 
he asked. 

"Because, monsieur^ the mystery connected 
with the death of the purser, Greorge Vernon, is 
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by no means solved, and unless I am very m^ 
mistaken, the solution of it will be found aboard 
your ship." 

He refused to commit himself further and re- 
paired at once to the stateroom assigned him. A 
few moments later, hearing sounds in the adjoin- 
ing room, he knocked on the door. Grace opened 
it and looked in. 

She had no sooner assured herself of the iden- 
tity of the passenger in the room next to hers than 
she burst out lauding and, throwing her arms 
about his neck, kissed him over and over. **You 
dear!" she cried, her head against his breast 
**You look enou^ like the prefect to be his twin 
brother." 

Richard Duvall calmly began to remove his 
gray wig and pointed gray mustache. "Grace! 
I'm so glad you are safe. Wait till I get this 
make-up off and FU give you a real kiss." 

Ten minutes later they were sitting on the sofa 
and Grace was telling him of her frightful experi- 
ence the preceding night. 

DuvalPs face grew very grave. *That woman 
is a hi^ly dangerous character," he said. ^'Wc 
will put her behind the bars at any rate. She 
very nearly did for me, and Mile. Mercier as well, 
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last night/* He told her of his experience in Ver- 
non's apartment, when as Dumas he had so nearly 
Succumbed to death by gas. 

The girl shuddered. 'Tfou see, Richard," she 
said, 'liow dangerous all this is. I couldn't live 
if anything were to happen to you. You must 
promise me that this is positively the last case you 
svill ever undertake." She took his hand and 
Dressed it to her breast. 

Duvall smoothed the hair tenderly back from 
ler forehead. "Before we talk about the next 
:ase, little girl," he said, "suppose we finish this 
ane. So far as I can see we're just about where 
i^e started. What I should like to know is, where 
is Hartmann?" 

A look of disappointment swept over Grace's 
Face. "I thought he would surely come on 
x)ard," she said. "I feel positive the police did 
lot get him last night." 

"No— I fancy not, from what you tell me. 
8ut why did you feel so certain that he would 
oin the woman on board?" 

"My reason was perhaps a foolish one, but, you 
ee, she has his satchel, and I can't see why she 
hould be carrying that imless he intended to join 



ler." 
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"His satchel !" DuvalPs face lifted up with 
a sudden look of joy. "A large black kit bag, 
rather shabby and worn?" 

"Yes. The same one that Hartmann had 
when he first came to the Hotel Rochambeau." 

"Then the cigars are in it," announced Duvall. 

*The cigars? Richard, what on earth are you 
talking about?" 

"Never mind for the moment," he said. "But 
whether we get this fellow Hartmann or not, we 
are going to get Mile. Mercier*s one-franc-piece 
back for her, unless I am very much mistaken. 
That's quite as important as to find out who killed 
Greorge Vernon." 

Grace suddenly thought of the locket which she 
had been given by the undertaker the ni^t before. 
She got it out and gave it to her husband. **This 
was found on Mr. Vernon's body," she explained. 
"I was asked to deliver it to his brother." 

Duvall glanced at the locket^ then opened it and 
looked at the photograph within. "It doesn't tell 
us much," he said. "The dead man's monogram, 
and a portrait, no doubt, of his sweetheart. It 
should be returned to her." 

"Yes," said Grace. "The poor ^rl may not 
even know." She replaced the locket in her purse. 
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'Tfou will not, of course, know me outside of 
these rooms," said her husband. 

"No. Of course not. And now, what do you 
wish me to do?'* 

"Keep out of sight for the present. If that 
woman who was with Hartmann recognizes you 
she may do something we don't want. Just pre- 
tend to be seasick or something for a while until 
I see how the land lays." He replaced his dis- 
guise, drew on a soft hat, and stepped from his 
room into the corridor. 

He had no great difficulty in identifying the 
woman Grace had described to him, and through 
Captain Bonnot leamed the number of her room. 
He further arranged that while she was at lunch- 
eon he should be admitted to her room by the 
purser. He was determined to lose no time in 
recovering the missing franc. 

To his surprise a great disappoinment awaited 
him. He had no sooner opened the satchel into 
which he had seen Hartmann toss the box of cigars 
the night before than he saw that the box was not 
there. The woman had packed a quantity of her 
own belongings into the satchel and had doubt- 
less removed the bulky cigar box to obtain addii- 
tional room. 
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But what had she done with it? Had it 
carelessly tossed aside at the house in Twenty 
seventh Street, where the woman had spent the 
ni^t? Or had she taken the cigars from the box 
and wrapped them in smaller compass? 

In the first case, the coin was probably lost 
beyond all possibility of recovery. In the second, 
the woman doubtless had discovered it and now 
had it in her possession. 

With feverish haste Duvall examined every ob- 
ject in the satchel. At last, near the bottom, he 
found the cigars, neatly tied in a bundle by means 
of a bit of string. The coin was nowhere to be 
seen. He concluded that the woman must have 
it concealed about her person. 

He began to feel almost superstitious about 
this franc that had a way of so mysteriously dis- 
appearing, slipping like quicksilver through the 
hands of every one who endeavored to possess it. 

The woman, doubtless, knew of its value, but 
it was tmlikely that she could make use of her 
knowledge without Hartmann. 

It was improbable that he had imparted the 
secret of the coin, whatever it was, to her. Du- 
vall therefore felt certain that she would, at the 
very first opportunity, rejoin her confederate and 
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apprise him of the good news. He had supposed, 
no doubt, after his unsuccessful attempt upon the 
safe at the Hotel Rochambeau, that the coin was 
lost to him forever, and yet, by a curious fate, he 
had, unknown to himself, been carrying it about 
all night in his satchel. 

Duvall set the room to rights as quickly as pos- 
sible and went at once to the dining saloon. He 
had also arranged with Captain Bonnot to be as- 
signed a place alongside the woman at table. As 
he went to his seat he wondered whether Hart- 
mann might not have come on board in disguise 
and so have eluded Grace's observation. If so, 
the woman would doubtless attempt to communi- 
cate with him at the first opportunity. He de- 
termined to watch her every move from now on. 

During the afternoon this was not at all diffi- 
cult. She sat quietly in a steamer chair reading a 
magazine and paying not the least attention to any 
one. 

Duvall began to wonder whether, after all, she 
had not arranged to meet Hartmann in France 
after landing, he to have taken another steamer. 

And then it was that the whole matter was 
swept from his mind by a note which he received 
from Captain Bonnot. It was delivered by a 
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deck steward, and it asked Duvall to come to tk^ 
captain's cabin at once. 

He went, much as he disliked to relax his ob^^ 
servation of the woman. The tone of Bonnof ^ 
note told him that something of interest had hap—' 
pened- 

The captain was sitting at a desk in his room, 
and with him were the ship's doctor and the first 
officer. When Duvall entered he presented them 
to him. "Gentlemen," he said, "this is M. Lc- 
fevre, prefect of police of Paris. He is on board 
in connection with the matter of the strange dis- 
appearance of our purser, Greorge Vernon." 

The doctor and the first officer both smiled, the 
latter a bit superciliously. "No doubt, then," he 
said, "M. Lefevre will be interested to leara what 
has just occurred." 

Duvall looked at the captain. "What is it?" 
he asked. 

*This, monsieur. The purser, Greorge Vemon, 
is not dead at all. As a matter of fact, he is at 
this moment alive and well, aboard this vessel. 
Beauregard, bring M. Vemon here." 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE WIRELESS FROM M. LEFEVRE 

ABOUT four o'clock the same afternoon 
Mr. Greraiaine, the managing director of 
the Trans-atlantic Line, was sitting at his 
desk, enjoying a late-afternoon cigar. 

He had just finished signing his mail when a 
clerk came in and laid on the desk before him 
two envelopes, which, from their extemal appear- 
ance, evidently contained wireless messages. 

He took up the first and read it, then removed 
his glasses in a dazed sort of a way, wiped them 
carefully with his handkerchief, and put them on 
again. Then he read the message. 

It was dated that day, and had been sent from 
the steamship Richelieu half an hour earlier. It 
said: 

"Man claiming to be Purser George Vernon 

now on board Richelieu. Believe him to be an 

impostor. Am handling case as you requested. 

"(Signed) Etienne Lefev&e/' 
i8i 
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The managing director sat back in his chair 
somewhat helplessly. Vernon not dead, after all! 
M. Lefevre on board the vessel, bound for France! 
It seemed incredible. He again polished his 
glasses, then blew his nose violently. After that, 
as he could think of nothing else to do, he pro- 
ceeded to read the second telegram. 

It also was from the steamship and read as fol- 
lows: 

"Purser Greorge Vemon found on board to-day. 
Is weak from long confinement, but otherwise 
well. Tells strange story of assault and robbery 
by unknown men. Case being investigated by 
M. Lefevre, the prefect of police, who is now on 
board. 

"(Signed) Emile Bon not. Captain." 

Mr. Grermaine laid the two telegrams carefully 
on top of each other and pressed a button at the 
side of his desk. 

"Is Mr. Barnes in his office?" he asked the boy 
who appeared in response to his summons. *1f 
so, ask him to come here at once." 

The boy withdrew. A few moments later Mr. 
Barnes came into the office. The managing di- 
rector glanced up, then spoke. 



I 
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"Barnes," he said, "you were at the pier this 
morning when the Richelieu sailed?" 

The detective seemed surprised by the question. 
"Certainly, sir," he said. "I always am. 
Why?" 

"Did you see M. Lefevre, the prefect of police, 
go aboard?" 

"Yes, sir. Just at the last moment I was talk- 
ing to him. I must say I was surprised when I 
saw he was going back to France. I asked him 
why he had decided to leave New York so soon, 
but he wouldn't tell me." 

Mr. Gremiaine passed him the two messages. 
**If you will read these you will see that he had a 
very good reason," he remarked, with a short 
laugh. "A remarkable man — a very remarkable 
man. I doubt if there is his equal as a detective 
anywhere." 

The detective gave a low whistle. "Well, 
this beats me !" he cried. '"Vernon not dead ! I 
can*t believe it." 

"I don't believe it," growled Mr. Germaine. 
"Captain Bonnot has been made the victim of 
some clever rascal. You see what Lefevre says. 
I have every confidence in him." 

Barnes scratched his head, very much per- 
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plczed. 'The man we found dead in the hold 
was certainly Vemoo. I knew him too well to 
be mistaken." 

'"Of course, and so did L There's somedung 
mi^ty queer about this diin& but I don't doubt 
that NL Lef e\Te will find out the trudu" 

'"Sure he will ! A wonderful man, as you say, 
Mr. Germaine. I take oflF my hat to him every 
time, and I don't do that to many in diis profes- 
sion. Is there anything to be done at diis end, 
sir? This fellow Hartmann is still at large 
The police lost track of him last ni^t, I hear." 

'1 did not know they were on his track." 

'"Yes. He was pointed out on Sixdi Avenue 
last ni^t, after trying to bur]^arize the Hotel 
Rochambeau. Had a woman with him, I under- 
stand. They both got away." 

'Indeed! That's too bad. Why don't you 
get busy, Barnes, and see what you can do? It 
would be a great feather in your cap to locate the 
fellow, after both the police, and M. Lefevre as 
well, have failed to do so." 

Barnes's face lifted up. *1 believe Til try 
it, sir, since you suggest it. I mi^t tum the tricL 
You ^vc me a free hand, of course?" 

''Of course! See what you can do. And, 
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Barnes, I wish you would run up to-night and tell 
Mr. Morris of this latest development He is 
very deeply interested. I fancy he would like 
to know." 

"PU do it on my way home. Anything else, 
sir?" 

"Nothing else just now. You may go." 

^Tfes, sir." The detective went out, a some- 
what mystified look upon his face. "A remarka- 
ble man, this Lefevre," he muttered to himself 
as he left the room. "Just think of comparing 
him with a fellow like Duval] . Ridiculous! 
They're not in the same class." 

He saw Mr. Morris about seven o'clock. The 
financier did not seem to be as much surprised at 
the news as Barnes had expected him to be. 

"I judge the case is perfectly safe in M. Le- 
fevre's hands," he remarked, with no great show 
of interest. 

"Safe as a church," Bames assented enthusi- 
astically. "The fellow Lefevre's a great man. 
Great! Doesn't lose any time, believe me. 
Right on the job." He went away, still voicing 
his enthusiasm. 

Mr. Morris retumed to his dinner, smiling 
qiuetly to himself. Had Mr. Bames been able 
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to look into the financier's dining-room at that mo- 
ment he would have beheld a sight that would 
no doubt have caused him a very great deal of 
surprise. 

Mr. Morris sat at the head of the table, and 
the place opposite him was occupied by an elderly 
gentleman in evening clothes, whose gray hair and 
pointed mustache gave him a distinguished and 
rather a military appearance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris were both laughing heart- 
ily. 

"A remarkable fellow, this Lefevre,*' Mr. Mor- 
ris was saying. "If you will permit me, moti' 
sieufj I will propose a toast." He lifted his 
glass. "To the health of that most able of de- 
tectives, M. Etienne Lefevre.** 

The elderly gentleman bowed and lauded. 
"I only hope, Mr. Morris,'' he said, as he put 
down his glass, "that he will succeed both in find- 
ing the murderer of M. Vemon and in recover- 
ing the missing legacy of that poor child. Mile. 
Estelle Mercier." 

"Amen," responded the financier. "And if he 
doesn't, I'll be hanged if I don't make it good to 
her myself." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE PURSER^S STORY 

THE announcement, so calmly made by 
Captain Bonnot that the missing purser, 
whom every one supposed to be dead and 
buried, was alive and aboard the vessel at that 

m 

moment, came as an absolute surprise to Richard 
Duvall. 

All his theories of the crime which had been 
committed aboard the Richelieu were based upon 
the assumption that the purser was dead. 

This new development, so startling in its na- 
ture, left him for a few moments imable to speak. 
New theories of the case began to form themselves 
rapidly in his mind, only to be as rapidly dis- 
carded as he saw their inherent weakness. He re- 
solved to wait until he had heard Vernon's story. 

"The news has just been brought to me, mori' 

sieur^^ the captain went on, as the first officer left 

the room to fetch the ex-purser. "It seems that 

187 
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some of the men at work in the afterhold becaU^^ 
alarmed because of a series of mysterious knocl^ 
which appeared to come from a small room at'^ 
on the lower deck used for the storage of sign^ 
rockets, lights, and other explosives. 

"The room is seldom entered except for th 
purpose of getting out material of this sort, fo 
making signals of distress in case of accident I 
has not been opened, so far as I know, for weeks. 

"The men who heard the mysterious knocks 
were greatly frightened. You know how super-^ 
stitious sailors are. One of them reported the " 
matter to Mr. Beauregard, who at once went to 
the room and opened it. 

"Inside Mr. Vernon was discovered lying cm 
the floor. Near him was a jug which had con- 
tained water, but was then nearly empty, and the 
remains of the large tin of biscuit. Some other 
tins which had once contained potted meats also 
lay about the floor. 

"Mr, Beauregard tells me that the man ap- 
pears to be well, although somewhat weak from 
his long confinement. He came to me and re- 
ported the matter at once. That is all I know 
at the present time, but we will soon hear the 
whole story from Vernon himself." 
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"And in what capacity, Captain Bonnot," asked 

avail, "do you wish me to be present at this 

tcrvie w ? For many reasons I think it best that 
I. Vernon should not know my real identity." 

"But — why not? He will be as much inter- 
sted as you are in discovering who is responsible 
or this outrage." 

"Undoubtedly. But I do not wish my reasons 
for being on board your ship to become generally 
known." 

"I feel sure we can rely upon Mr. Vernon's dis- 
cretion." 

Duvall considered the question for a moment. 
**Perhaps it may be just as well," he announced 
at length. "You may introduce me as M. Le- 
fcvre." 

In the course of a few moments the first officer 
reappeared, accompanied by a tall, somewhat 
heavily built man. with a dark mustache and a 
rather pale complexion. 

Duvall regarded him keenly as they were in- 
troduced. There was something about the man 
that seemed familiar to him, and yet he was un- 
able to say just what it was. 

He was dressed in a black sack suit very much 
wrinkled and soiled, but his face was freshly 
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shaven. He appeared to be very weak and 
once sank into a chair. 

"M. Vernon," remarked Beauregard, as th 
purser sat down, '"has been making himself a litd< 
more presentable." 

"I see that you have just shaved, monsieur^' 
observed Duvall pleasantly. 'It must have been 
very refreshing after so long a time." 

"It was indeed," said the purser. "I am 
greatly indebted to M. Beauregard for the use of 
his razor as well as for the clean linen he has 
been good enou^ to lend me. I was, I fear, in 
a frightful state." He gazed ruefully at his 
soiled and wrinkled clothes. 

"Permit me to say," remarked Duvall, study- 
ing the man's face carefully, "that you arc strik- 
ingly like your brother, Mr. Charles Vernon, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting on one occa- 
sicMi while in New York." 

His words seemed to cause the purser the great- 
est surprise. "I do not understand you, mon- 
sieuT^^ he said. "I have no brother — at least not 
in America." 

"Indeed ! Some one passed himself off in that 
capacity at the time of your supposed death. A 
man of much the same build and appearance as 
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yourself, except that he had a short, curly, black 
beard." 

Vemon started slightly. "It must have been 
he," he cried. 

"Who?" 

"Gentlemen" — ^the purser looked about him 
agitatedly — "it is true that I have a brother — a 
twin brother, in fact, whom I have not seen for 
years. I supposed him to be in France. Do 
not ask me to accuse him." He seemed on the 
point of breaking down. 

"Tell us the whole story, monsieur^^ said Cap- 
tain Bonnot kindly. "Naturally we are very 
deeply interested." 

The purser cleared his throat and glanced about 
him in a somewhat confused way. "It is a queer 
story, gentlemen," he said. "I myself do not 
know what it means, but I will endeavor to give 
you the facts. Perhaps M. Lefevre" — ^he glanced 
at Duvall and smiled — "may be able to throw 
some light upon it." 

"I will do my best," replied the latter. "Go 



on." 



"Well, gentlemen, the last thing that I remem- 
ber on the night of this strange occurrence, which 
I judge to haye been seven or eight days ago, was 
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sitting in my office, about one o'clock, figuring txV 
my accounts. 

"About an hour before I recollect that som^ 
one passed the window and said good ni^t, hnP 
I was so absorbed in my work that I did not glanc^ 
up until he had gone by, so I could not see whc^ 
it was. 

"A little after one there came a tap upcHi my 
door. I remember feeling some surprise at this, 
because those desiring to see me usually present 
themselves at the office window. 

"I put down my account-book and, rising, went 
to the door and threw it open. 

"A man stood without — a short man of about 
thirty, with blond hair, whom I remembered at 
once as the young Swiss named Gunther, the at- 
tendant of Haussman, the rheumatic passenger 
from Brussels. He informed me that the latter 
wished to see me about placing in the safe a val- 
uable piece of jewelry which he had forgotten up 
to now. 

"The attendant informed me that Mr. Hauss- 
man was unable to come to me, that he would 
trust the jewels to no one but myself, and de- 
sired that I should come at once to his state- 
room. 
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"I put away my account-books, locked up the 
Safe, and accompanied Gunther to his cabin. I 
thought it queer at the time that Haussman had 
postponed placing his valuable in my hands until 
this hour of the night, but put it down to the ec- 
centricities of one who was a sick and crabbed old 
man. 

"I reached the stateroom and entered. 
Gunther came in after me and closed the door. 
Haussman was lying on his berth, fully dressed. 
He motioned for me to approach. I did so, when 
to my surprise he reached out his arms and grasped 
me by the throat, effectually preventing me from 
uttering a sound. At the same moment his com- 
panion attacked me from behind, seized my arms, 
drew them behind my back, and tied them with a 
piece of cord. 

"They then gagged me and placed me on the 
lounge. Haussman proved to be no rheumatic, 
but a very powerful man of about my own age. 
It may have been my brother, gentlemen, I do 
not know. His beard, and the fact that I have 
not seen him for a long time, would have pre- 
vented me from knowing him. I do not wish to 
accuse my own flesh and blood, but I was struck 
at the time with his extraordinary resemblance to 
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myself. Undoubtedly he was the one who ap- 
peared as my brother in New York." 

"But the man who said he was Mr. Qiarles 
Vemon had a short, curly, black beard," re- 
marked Duvall, "while Haussman's was long and 
straight." 

"It might readily have been false, monsieur^* 
said Vemon, "as indeed may have been the larger 
one he wore when posing as Haussman. The last 
time I saw my brother he was smooth-shaven. I 
regret to say," he added hesitatingly, "that he has 
led a very wild life. 

"But to go on with my story. This fellow 
at once possessed himself of my keys and disap-* 
peared from the stateroom for perhaps ten min^ 
utes. When he returned he carried with him » 
package, an envelope sealed with a large greea 
seal, which I at once recognized as the one which 
had been placed in my care earlier in the day by 
one of the other passengers, an American by the 
name of Morris. 

"Haussman and his companion busied them- 
selves for some time with this package, but I could 
not see what they were doing with it. After a 
while they drew a steamer-trunk from under the 
berth and took from it two packages done up in 
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rown paper. What they were I did not then 
low. 

"It was then somewhat after two o'clock. I 
Dticed that from time to time the man Gunther 
3ened the stateroom door and peered out into 
le corridor, as though to determine whether or 
>t any of the watchmen were about. 

"After quite a long time they told me to get 
X I refused, not knowing what they meant to 
> with me. I began to struggle. Then the 
)imger man drew a hypodermic needle from his 
xket and injected a drug of some sort into my 
m. 

"Under its influence I fell into a gradually in- 
easing stupor. I no longer resisted. Then 
Ley walked me out between them into the corri- 
)r and along the deck to a staircase which is not 
;ed by passengers and leads to the lower deck 
't, where many of the storage rooms of the ves- 
1 are located. Both men seemed quite familiar 
ith the interior arrangements of the vessel. 

^Ilow they were able to go all this distance, 
^en at three o'clock in the morning, without meet- 
g some one, I cannot imagine. At last they 
ached the lower deck and went along a narrow 
rridor upon which opens the room in which I 
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was found. They cut the cords which bound me, 
removed the gag they had placed in my mouth, 
and left me lying on the floor. I was so com- 
pletely overcome by the drug they had given mc 
that I remember this part of the affair indis- 
tinctly. 

"The next thing I remember was waking up, 
feeling very sore and ill, in the room used for 
the storage of explosives. I did not know where 
I was, of course, when I first regained my senses, 
but gradually, as I came to, I remembered what 
had happened. 

"It was quite dark when I qpened my eyes, and 
for a long time I could not imagine where I was. 
Then I managed to strike a match which I had in 
my pocket, and from the objects which the room 
contained I saw I was in the storeroom. I also 
saw on the floor the two packages which Hauss- 
man had taken from the trunk in his room. 

"One, as I soon discovered, was a small demi- 
john of water. The other contained some tins 
of meat and biscuits. Evidently they did not in- 
tend that I should starve. 

"I immediately began to beat upon the door 
and make as much noise in every way as I could, 
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but despite my cries for help no one came to my 
assistance. 

"I was not greatly surprised. This room, be- 
cause of the explosive nature of its contents, is 
located in a remote position in the after part of 
the lowest deck, and in a location seldom visited 
by any one on board, except when signal rockets 
or Coston lights, or the like, are needed for mak- 
ing signals of distress. I pounded on the door 
for what seemed hours, but to no purpose. Then 
I ate some biscuit, drank some water from the 
demijohn, and slept. 

"And that, gentlemen, is what I have continued 
to do imtil I was discovered an hour ago. I am 
glad that my rescue was not delayed longer, as 
my supply of both water and food was practically 
exhausted. 

"During the time the vessel lay at the dock in 
New York I renewed my efforts to make myself 
leard, but all to no purpose. I suppose" — he 
glanced at the first officer with a smile — "that it 
W2S purely an accident that I was overheard 
:o-day." 

Mr. Beauregard nodded. "Purely so, I imag- 
Jie. I had sent two men to a room near the one 
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where you were confined to get some extra can- 
vas for renewing a width in the wind-shield for- 
ward. It had become tom. They heard your 
knocking above the sound of the machinery and 
the rush of the vessel through the water. They 
were greatly frightened, and reported the matter 
to me at once. The rest you know." 

Captain Bonnot turned to Duvall. "A very 
remarkable occurrence, M. Lefevre. However, 
it appears to explain satisfactorily a number of 
matters which up to now have seemed uncx- 
plainable." 

"Remarkable, indeed," assented Duvall; *1>ut 
instead of explaining matters, so far as I can see, 
it has only made them more complicated than 
ever." 

"How so, monsieur?^^ 

"Knowing what we do now, how can we ex- 
plain the presence of the dead man in the forward 
hold — a man whom you all agreed was in appear- 
ance, in dress, in every way, the purser, George 
Vemon? And how can we further explain that 
in that man's pocket was found the envelope 
which held Mr. Morris's package, the seal broken, 
and a forged letter substituted for the one it had 
originally contained?" 
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The captain rabbed his chin in some confusion. 

"I confess," he said, "that I had quite forgotten 
that phase of the matter. It is, indeed, most mys- 
terious." 

"If you have no objection, captain," wtnt on 
Duvall, "I should very much like to make an ex- 
amination of the room in which Mr. Vemon was 
confined." 

"By all means, if you think it worth while," 
retumed Bonnot, raising his eyebrows. "At the 
same time, monsieur^ I fail to see just what you 
can hope to accomplish there. One thing we 
know for a certainty, Mr. Vemon is here. The 
man Gunther, whose name, I understand, was in 
reality Reinhardt, is dead. His murder, as well 
as the rest of the affair, was the work of this mys- 
terious character who calls himself at different 
times Haussman, Hartmann, and Charles Vemon. 
Without wishing to give you any advice, tnon^ 
sieur^ I should suppose that the next thing to do 
would be to locate this man and place him imder 
arresL" 

Duvall smiled ironically. 

"I quite agree with you, captain," he said. "I 
fear that I should have done much better to have 
remained in New York and continued my investi- 
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gation there. But since I am here, I would 
largely as a matter of curiosity, to see this 
in which our friend here has spent so man] 
happy hours. It is barely possible that ai 
amination of the water-bottle and the tii 
food with which this man Haussman so k 
provided his prisoner may a£Ford some poin 
interest." He rose. "Perhaps you, M. Be 
gard, will be good enou^ to conduct me." 



CHAETER XV 

A BLIND TRAIL 

THE first thing that struck Richard 
Duvall's attention as he glanced about 
the little room in which Vemon had for 
So many days been confined, was the fact that 
the room contained no window or port-hole by 
which the light of day might enter. 

It was an interior room — ^little more, in fact, 
than a large closet of steel with rivet-studded 
sides lined with shelves. An electric lamp pro- 
jecting from the wall afforded the only means of 
illumination. The first officer switched on the 
lamp. "Here is the room," he announced. 

Duvall went up to the lamp and gazed at it 
critically, then turned to Vemon, who with Cap- 
tain Bonnot, had accompanied them. "Lucky 
you had this light, monsieuri^ he said, "other- 
wise you would have been in total darkness for. 
nearly ei^t days." 

201 
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"Yes," remarked Vemon, "it was indeed 
lucky." 

"And this, I suppose," Duvall coQtiiiued, **is 
the water-bottle — and these the biscuit- and meat- 
tins. I see that you were forced to open them 
with your pocket-knife." 

"Yes," Vemon assented with a faint smile, tak- 
ing out a large pocket-knife and exhibiting its 
jagged blade. 

Duvall examined the articles critically. The 
demijohn might have come from anywhere — 
New York, Paris, London. It was quite charac- 
terless. The biscuit-tin showed that it came 
from an English source. The tins of meat were 
plainly American. 

"Nothing of any value about these," he re- 
marked presently as he replaced them on the floor. 
"Haussman, or whatever his real name is, might 
have gotten them almost anywhere. They must 
have had this plot pretty well worked out in ad* 
vance, judging by the completeness of their 
preparations." 

"Evidently," remarked Captain Bonnot. "Is 
there anything else, M. Lefevre, that you wish to 
see here?" 

Duvall took a final glance about the room. 
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**Nothing more, I think,*' he replied, and turned 
to the door. "I congratulate you, Mr. Vemon,*' 
he said as they left the place. "You have come 
happily through a most unpleasant experience." 

As they went toward the deck, Vemon and 
Beauregard left them. They appeared to be 
close friends. Duvall went on with the captain. 

"I would like to speak to you for a moment, 
monsieur^^ he said to the latter as they reached 
the main deck. "Can you spare me a little 
time?" 

"Certainly." He led the way to his cabin. 
'What can I do for you?" 

"Captain Bonnot," exclaimed Duvall, when 
they had seated themselves, "I assume, of course, 
that you know George Vemon quite well." 

"Assuredly. Why?" 

"Are you sure that this man who has just left 
us is Greorge Vemon?" 

The captain laughed heartily. "My dear 
Lefevre," he cried. "This is too absurd. Of 
course he is. Why do you ask?" 

"I can hardly say," replied Duvall, shrugging 
his shoulders. "Of course, if you feel so sure, my 
theory falls to the ground." 

"And what was that theory?" 
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'"That the man who was locked in that room 
is not Greorge Vemon at all." 

''Not George Vemcm at all?*' exclaimed Bon- 
not 'Then who, may I ask, do you think him 
to be?" 

"I believe that he is the man we have known 
as Hartmann, and who may or may not be George 
Vemon's twin brother." 

"But, my dear Lefevre, that is impossible. I 
know Mr. Vemon quite well — ^" 

'There have been remarkable cases of re* 
semblance, monsieur. I have come across many 
in my time. I believe this fellow to be Hart- 
mann, and I further believe that he came aboard 
this ship last night or this morning. Greorge Ver^ 
non is dead and buried, and this man is an impose 
tor. That is my theory." 

Captain Bonnot rose, and taking a cigar from 
his desk, proceeded to light it. 

"Unless you can advance a more reasonable 
theory than that, monsieur^ I greatly fear that you 
will arrive at no tangible results. The man is 
Vemon beyond a doubt. And now, tell me, what 
have you discovered concerning this woman whom 
you have had imder observation?" 

"Nothing, so far. She has made no move 
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whatever that affords any clue to her part in the 
affair." 

The captain shrugged his shoulders and opened 
the door. Clearly he was disgusted with the out- 
come of the detective's work. 

"When you find out anything of interest, 
monsieur ^^ he said, with a slight touch of sarcasm, 
"I shall be at your service. Just now I must go to 
the bridge." 

Duvall returned to the deck. The woman 
passenger was still sitting in her deck-chair read- 
ing. She seemed not to have changed her posi- 
tion. The detective at once sought his stateroom. 
A tap on the door brought his wife to him. 

"Grace," he said, "I want you to watch that 
woman in No. 105." 

"But, Richard, how can I? She is sure to 
recognize me." 

"You must adopt some sort of a disguise. 
There is no other way. I myself shall be busy, 
in another direction." He told her of Vemon's 
astounding reappearance. 

Grace could scarcely believe him. "Of all the 
strange tales !" she cried. 

"In my opinion," said her husband, "every 
word of this fellow's story is a lie." 
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"But, Richard, what reason could Mr. Vernon 
have for not telling the truth?" 

"I don't believe the fellow is Vernon at all." 

"Not Vernon at all? Then who—" 

"Hartmann!" 

"But — ^how is that possible? The resem- 
blance—" 

"I know. He may really be Vernon's twin 
brother. It is by no means unlikely, and would 
explain the whole affair. Hartmann is only an 
assumed name. I believe Vernon is dead. I be- 
lieve Hartmann is the man who killed him. 
Later, he took advantage of this resemblance to 
assume the part of Vernon's brother. I believe 
that he came aboard this vessel last night, after 
eluding the police, and brought that water-bottle 
and those tins of food with him. As for locking 
himself in the storeroom — that was easy. He 
had all of Vernon's keys. That was how he also 
had the key to his apartment." 

"But — why do you think that he was not in 
the storeroom all that time?" 

"There are several reasons. They are slight 
ones, but to my mind conclusive. In the first 
place, why was his first move, on being liberated, 
to shave?" 
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"Why, to remove the eight days' growth of 
his beard, of course. That seems quite reasonable 
to me, I must say." 

"Why not to remove one day's growth, so that 
no one could see that he had not been there the 
other seven? Beauregard, in the excitement of 
the moment, probably did not observe him closely 
— did not, in fact, notice whether he was shaved 
or not. Most people don't notice such things at 
times like that. He hastens off to shave — a queer 
thing, you must admit. Now, no one, not even 
Beauregard himself, can say whether, when dis- 
covered, he had a growth of one day or eight. 
That is my first reason." 

"It seems rather slim, Richard. What are the 
others?" 

"I remarked to him that he had been obliged 
to open the tins with a pocket-knife. He as- 
sented. At the time I saw plainly enough that 
they had been opened by means of a can-opener. 
The regular, even cutting of the tin makes me posi- 
tive of it." 

"But where did he get a can-opener?" 

"Don't you see? The tins were opened and 
emptied before he came on board." 

"Ah, I see ! Still, you may be mistaken. He 
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mig^t have opeDed them with a knife And 
your other reason?** 

''Grace, the nig^t I was imprisoned by Hart- 
mann in his rooms, and came so near to dying by 
gas, I noticed something about the man that 
struck me very forcibly, and I have not forgot- 
ten it." 

''What?" 

Duvall's answer was expliciL 

"He has a peculiar jagged scar on his left fore- 
arm. I noticed it that ni^t when he was tying 
my wrists. In our struggle his sleeve and cuff 
were pushed nearly to his elbow. If this man 
who claims to be Vemon has that scar, I intend to 
demand his arrest at once." 

"It ou^t to be very easy to tell," said Grace. 
"Meanwhile, what am I to do about a disguise? 
You know I came on board with absolutely no 
baggage." 

"See the head stewardess. She will be able 
to get you what you need. These things often 
happen when people's baggage gpes astray. And 
try to get a pair of spectacles, and do your hair 
up differently, like a school-teacher or something 
of the sort. The woman never got a real good 
look at you that night. I doubt if she would rec- 
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ognize you even as you are; with a few changes 
you will be quite safe." 

"And just what do you expect her to do?" 

"I expect her to make an attempt to communi- 
cate with Hartmann, provided he is on board. 
If my suspicions are correct, it is this fellow who 
is trying to represent himself as Vernon that she 
will try to communicate with. You watch her. 
ril watch him. Between us we'll make sure." 

"And her reason for commimicating with 
him?" 

"Will be, of course, to tell him that she has 
regained possession of Mile. Mercier's one-franc- 
piece." 

"I see." She came up to him and kissed him. 
"Don't run any risks, Richard. You know how 
much you mean to me." In a moment she was 
gone. 

Duvall returned to the deck, keeping a sharp 
lookout for Vernon; but the latter was nowhere 
to be seen. He met the first officer and asked 
after him, but M. Beauregard volunteered but 
little information. "He is lying down, I be- 
lieve," he said. "Naturally he is much fa- 
tigued after his frightful experience." The first 
officer seemed to rather resent the detective's ques- 
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tiaas. No doubt Cspain Boonot had acqiuunted 
him with the lattcr's suspicioos. 

Duvall dtttnnined upoo a bold move He as- 
certained from the acting purser, who had le- 
placed Vernon at New York, that die latter was 
for the time being sharing the stateroom of tbc 
first officer. He went to the room at once and 
knocked. 

The man within was busy changing his things. 
He came to the door, clad only in his under- 
clothes, opened it cautiously and looked out 
When he saw the detective he started momen- 
tarily and frowned. '1 r^ret that I cannot ask 
you to enter at present,*' he said; "as you sec, I am 
dressing." 

DuvalPs eyes were fixed upon the jagged scar 
which disfigured the other man's left arm near 
the elbow. "I beg your pardon, monsieur^'' he 
said. "I merely wished to ask you a few ques- 
tions about this man Hartmann. I will call at 
some more convenient time." He bowed and 
hastily withdrew. 

He immediately sou^t an interview with Cap- 
tain Bonnot, whom he found to be on the bridgp. 
The latter joined him a trifle impatiently. 
'What is it now?" he asked. 
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"I have discovered. Captain Bonnot, beyond 
any possible doubt, that this fellow who is try- 
ing to pass himself off as George Vernon is none 
other than Haussman or Hartmann. I have posi- 
tive proofs, and I demand the fellow's arrest at 
once/' 

"What are your proofs, monsieur?'^ asked 
the captain, a trifle coldly. From the expres- 
sion of his face it was clear that he was 
wondering whether the celebrated M. Lefevre 
was not suffering from temporary mental aber- 
ration. 

"Hartmann tried to kill me last night in New 
York. I observed a scar upon his arm. This 
fellow who calls himself Vernon has a similar 
scar." 

"Is that all?" 

"Surely it is enough!" exclaimed Duvall, who 
was rapidly beginning to lose his temper. 

"My dear Lefevre," said the captain, eying 
bis companion pityingly, "you say this man is 
m impostor and ask me to place him under arrest 
l)ecause he has a scar upon his arm. Many peo- 
ple have scars. I cannot arrest him on such evi- 
dence as that. Besides, I tell you I know the 
nan. Were you to come to me and say that my 
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own brother was an impostor I could as readily 
believe you." 

''But, monsieur^ I tell you I am equally sure—" 

The captain interrupted him. ''Monsieur^ 
Vernon has been in the employ of this line for 
several years. He has been with me, on this boat, 
for over a month. Is it likely that I should not 
know him when I see him? The story of his 
imprisonment on board is clear, concise, convinc- 
ing. Why should I refuse to believe it? I 
know of no charge against him that would in the 
least warrant my ordering his arresL You will 
have to get better evidence, monsieur^ than any 
you have yet offered before I can do thaL" 

"Captain Bonnot," exclaimed Duvall, now 
thoroughly angry, *Vhat you say is ridiculous!" 

Bonnot swung around upon him, pale with 
rage. '"Monsieur!" he said, "do not forget that 
while this vessel is on the high seas I am in sole 
command. I respect your efforts in behalf of 
the line, but I fear that you have temporarily 
taken leave of your senses. Were it not for that, 
I should feel more inclined to place you imdcr 
arrest than M. Vernon. Please do not annoy 
Mr. Vernon or myself further in this matter. I 
repeat that I sec no reason whatever for placing 
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under arrest, and until I do he shall remain 
iberty. Grood day !" He turned on his heel 

returned to the bridge. 
>uvall went back toward his stateroom in dis- 
. As he did so, the woman he had been 
:hing all the morning came up to him. 
msieur^' she said, "may I speak with you for 
oment?" 



CHAPTER XVI 

CHECKMATED 

/^ ■ "lO say that Richard Duvall was surprised 

I when addressed by the woman he knew to 
be Hartmann's companion of the night 
before, would be putting it mildly. 

As a matter of fact, he at once arrived at tne 
conclusion that Hartmann had in some way com- 
municated with her and advised her to be on her 
guard. 

She addressed him as M. Lefevre. At her 
statement that she desired to speak to him Duvall 
merely bowed. 

"Suppose we go to my stateroom," she said, 
with a bri^t smile. The detective realized at 
once that she was not only a very clever woman, 
but a very attractive one as well. 

"To your stateroom?" he questioned. 

'Tfes. We can talk much better there, and I 

have a number of things I feel I should say to 

you." 

214 
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''Very well. I am curious to hear what they 



are." 



She led the way to the deck below, and pres- 
ently threw open the door of her room. Duvall 
was quite familiar with it, having already 
searched it thoroughly, earlier in the day, in a 
fruitless attempt to recover the missing franc- 
piece from the box of Havana cigars. 

''Won't you sit down?" the woman said, clos- 
ing the door carefully after her. 

Duvall sat upon the sofa berth and looked at 
the woman curiously, waiting for her to 'speak. 
She did so at once. 

"You are aboard the Richelieu^ Mr. Lefevre," 
she said, '"because you are trying to find the man 
who is supposed to have murdered the purser, Mr. 
Vemon, and to have also stolen a certain package 
which was in the purser's possession." 

"Indeed," Duvall replied, "you appear to be 
unusually well informed." He smiled ironically. 

"I am. Now that the purser has turned up, 
safe and sound, your task is over, I should say." 

Duvall smiled. "Possibly," he said, wonder- 
ing what the woman was trying to get at. 

Perhaps not entirely over," the woman added. 
Of course, this fellow Hartmann must be found, 
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as well as the missing package, but will you be 
so good as to tell me why you suspect me of hav- 
ing anything to do with the matter?" 

'What makes you think that I suspect you?" 

'How could I help doing so? You have 
watched me ever since I have been on board. 
You have even searched my room, although for 
what purpose I cannot imagine. Come, be frank 
with me, and I will be equally frank with you. 
What is it you want?" 

Duvall did not at once reply. The woman's 
method of attack was to say the least disconcert- 
ing. He had no idea just how much she knew. 
He was quite certain, however, that Hartmann, 
in his new role of Vernon, had in some way sent 
her word to be on her guard against him. He 
suddenly decided to match her frankness with 
equal frankness of his own. 

1 want the one-franc-piece," he said shortly. 

'And why do you think I know anything about 
it?" she parried. 

^TTou foimd it, when you emptied the cigars 
from the box that was in that satchel." He 
pointed to Hartmann's satchel, which was jammed 
beneath the berth. 

For a moment the woman was taken off her 
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guard. She recovered herself quickly, however. 
"What an idea!" she laughed. "How could the 
coin you seek possibly be in a box of cigars, and 
in my satchel?" 

"It is not your satchel, young woman. It be- 
longs to a man now aboard this vessel — z man 
who is wanted for at least one murder, if not 
more. Do not attempt to deny it. I have only 
to open the satchel and display its contents to 
prove the truth of what I say." 

The woman laughed, then took the bag from 
beneath the berth and emptied its contents upon 
the floor. "Here is your proof!" she exclaimed 
gaily. The articles she thus carelessly spread 
upon the carpet were all pieces of woman's cloth- 
ing. Those belonging to Hartmann, which Du- 
vall had seen in the satchel earlier in the day, had 
mysteriously disappeared. 

Although considerably astonished, Duvall did 
his best to hide his chagrin. "No doubt you have 
given them to their proper owner," he said, "but 
they were there a few hours ago." 

"My word is as good as yours in that respect, 
my friend. Come — is that all the evidence you 
have against me? Throw your cards on the 
table. If you win — Captain Bonnot shall have 
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me placed under arrest at once — ^if I win, you will 
perhaps cease to annoy me with your suspicions." 

"This is not all the evidence I have against 
you. There is much more. Last night, for in- 
stance, you shut a man named Dumas and a 
young woman in a room in One Hundred and 
Tenth Street and left them to die after turning 
on the gas. For that I am quite certain I shall 
hold you if for nothing else." 

It was the woman's turn to be fri^tened, al- 
though she did her best to conceal the a^tation 
that the detective's statement caused her. "I 
don't know what you mean," she muttered has- 
tily. Evidently she thought Dumas dead hours 
ago and her part in his death unknown to any 
one. 

"Oh, yes, you do. After that you and your 
companion attempted a burglary at the Hotel 
Rochambeau. For that, also, I can hold you." 

The woman attempted to laugh. "You talk 
like a madman," she said. "I haven't the least 
idea what you mean." 

"You asked for frankness. Why not give it?" 

"Your statements are ridiculous. You could 
not prove them, in any event. If the msn and 
woman of whom you speak were killed by gas. 
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they doubtless committed suicide. In any event, 
there is no one in the world who could testify that 
I had anything to do with the matter, or with the 
burglary you speak of, either." 

Duvall did not think it necessary to tell the 
woman that Mile. Mercier and himself, as Du- 
mas, were able to testify against her, to say noth- 
ing of Grace. So far as he could determine the 
latter's presence on board was unknown to the 
woman. 

"And now," he asked, "just what was your 
purpose in asking me to come here? What is it 
you want to say to me? I have told you of the 
charges against you. I did not ask for your ar- 
rest before, because I hoped, through you, to lo- 
cate your companion, Hartmann. Events, how- 
ever, have saved me that trouble. I have already 
located him. I shall therefore apply at once 
to Captain Bonnot to have you placed imder ar- 
rest. And in order that you may not, mean- 
while, be able to dispose of the franc-piece which 
I do not doubt you have concealed somewhere 
about you, I shall stay here and wait until Cap- 
tain Bonnot has joined us." He raised his hand 
to press the electric bell. 

"Wait" The woman leaned quickly for- 
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ward. "Before you ring that bell I have some- 
thing to say to you." 

"What?" 

"This. You are aboard this vessel under the 
name of M. Lefevre, prefect of police of Paris. I 
happen to know that you are nothing of the sort 
— that, in fact, you are an impostor. If you at- 
tempt to annoy me further I shall at once ex- 
pose you to Captain BonnoL" She looked at him, 
her eyes flashing. 

Duvall could not imagine in what way the 
woman had penetrated his disguise. He con- 
cluded that her statement was merely a bluff, and 
he met it promptly. 

"What you say is ridiculous!" he exclaimed. 
"Captain Bonnot knows me well enou^. He 
would laugh at such a statement." 

The woman leaned still further forward and 
then, with a sudden movement, darted her right 
hand toward him. Before he could realize what 
she was about she had swept from his face the 
gray mustache which formed so essential a part 
of his disguise. "Now ring," she challenged 
with a hard laugh. "I am certain that Cap- 
tain Bonnot will laugh, but it will not be at mc ! 
Ring!" 
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Duvall muttered an exclamation and picked up 
the false mustache from the floor. 

"Lefevre's accusations might have caused me 
some annoyance. Yours cannot. You will be 
completely discredited. Let me alone and I will 
do the same for you. Trouble me again and I 
will denounce you at once. Is it a bargain?'* 

"Very well." Duvall had been doing some 
quick thinking. He meant to have both Ver- 
non and the woman arrested as soon as the vessel 
reached Havre; to do so now could accomplish 
nothing. The missing coin would be safe enough, 
whichever of the two had it in their possession. 
And he could trust Grace to watch the woman. 

Apparently she did not suspect the lattcr's 
presence on board. And then, too, because of 
Captain Bonnot's unfriendly attitude regarding 
his suspicions of Vernon, he did not wish to 
be further discredited with him. He determined 
to accept the woman's proposition. 

"Very well," he repeated. "I agree I will let 
you alone — ^you will do the same so far as I am 
concerned. The game is suspended until we land 
at Havre." 

"Good." She laughed heartily. "After that 
I shall be quite able to look out for myself." 
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Duvall rose. 'Tfou are a very clever woman," 
he said. "I compliment you. And your c(Mn- 
panion, Hartmann, who is now posing as Ver- 
non, the murdered purser, is a very clever man. 
But I think I shall checkmate you before we are 
through with the game.*' 

The woman laughed again, as thou^ some- 
thing in his words had amused her greatly. "I 
do not. know who you are, my friend," she said, 
"or why you are masquerading here as the pre- 
fect of police of Paris, but let me tell you that 
if you try that game after we land in France you 
will get into a great deal of trouble. So sorry 
you must go ! I wish you a charming and agree- 
able trip. Grood day." Duvall heard her laud- 
ing as he went out and closed the stateroom door. 

He went to his stateroom and related the 
whole matter to Grace. She was very much dis- 
turbed. 

"It is a shame to have these two people right 
here under your nose and not be able to arrest 
them. Why not go to the captain, tell him who 
you are, and demand this woman^s arrest?" 

"I don't believe he would do it. How can I 
explain to him my reasons for appearing here as 
M. Lefevre? It was an absurd joke, as you 
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know. The officials of the line — Bonnot him- 
self — all agreed that Lefevre was the only man 
to handle the case — that I was not in his class 
at all. It made me a bit angry, and I deteraiined, 
as you know, to play this little joke upon them. 
The prefect and I thought the matter would be 
very simple — something that could be cleared up 
in forty-eight hours at the most. So it could, if 
I had not made a mess of it. I had Hartmann 
in my power last night, but I was careless, and 
this is the result. I should feel like a fool to tell 
them the truth now. First I must succeed in 
what I have undertaken. To be exposed now, 
when everything has been accomplished, would be 
too humiliating." 

"Yes, I see you arc right. And, anyway, what 
is there to be gained by placing this woman under 
arrest now?" 

"Nothing. It is far more important to get 
hold of this franc that either she or Hartmann 
have in their possession. As for arresting the 
man, as long as he is able to convince every one 
that he is really Vemon, it is out of the question. 
I have no charges against Vemon." 

Grace sat for a while, thinking. Presently 
she looked up. "It seems to me," she said, "that 
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the most important thing just now is to find out 
who the man was that was found dead in the 
forward hold, and whom every one supposed to be 
Vemon." 

"Why?" 

"Because, if you can prove, absolutely, that it 
was Vemon, it at once makes out the man who 
is now pretending to be him an impostor." 

Duvall looked at her quickly. "My dear 
Grace," he said, "I believe you have hit the nail 
on the head. Vemon, I understand, is, or was, 
a native of Havre. We must find out who this 
woman Greorgette is, whose name was on the 
locket; and also find out whether it was given by 
her to Vemon. She, if any one, will be able to 
tell us whether the man at present assuming his 
name is what he claims to be. That, however, we 
cannot do until we land. 

"You, meanwhile, can keep watch on this 
woman. I do not know that much can be accom- 
plished, for I am certain that they have already 
been in communication, and doubtless she has al- 
ready turned the franc over to him. I have al- 
ready wirelessed to the prefect, advising him of 
what has occurred. To-morrow I will send an- 
other wireless, asking him to have Vemet or 
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Moreaii in readiness to meet us at the dock at 
Havre. Then we will see who plays the better 
game, Hartmann or myself. At present, how- 
ever, there is nothing to do but wait as patiently 



as we can." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE FIGHT IN STATEROOM IO5 

FOR the next five days the rescued purser 
was the hero of the hour. 
His story soon spread about the ship, 
and both passengers and crew seemed never tired 
of repeating it. 

He renewed his acquaintance with a number of 
the passengers who had crossed with him before, 
and one and all seemed to find in him the same 
agreeable official that they had previously known. 

Duvall, observing all this, almost began to 
doubt the evidence of his own senses. If the man 
was an impostor, he was certainly a marvelously 
clever one to impose upon so many different 
people. 

In the end the detective was half inclined to 

believe that he had been in some way mistaken — • 

that Vernon really was Vernon after all — that he 

had been locked in the storeroom for eight days, 

as he claimed, and that the real Hartmann mi^t, 

after all, not be on board at all. If was not at 
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all unlikely that he had taken passage on another 
steamer and was to meet the woman in Paris. 

Just how to account for the latter's knowledge 
of his movements and identity he could not say, 
but there was no insuperable obstacle to her hav- 
ing heard, in some way, of his accusations against 
Vernon. As for the matter of his identity, her 
sharp eyes might have detected that his mustache 
was false. So far he had failed to establish any 
direct communication between the woman and the 
man who called himself Vemon. 

It was on the night before reaching Havre that 
an event occurred which confirmed all of his 
former suspicions and assured him that his train 
of reasoning had not been at fault. 

It was a warm and perfectly quiet evening. 
The sea was smooth and glassy and the vessel 
plowed along swiftly, with not the slightest mo- 
tion other than the jarring caused by the ma- 
chinery. 

Duvall had been standing forward for an hour 
smoking a cigar and turning over in his mind the 
questions which lay uppermost in it. 

Who was Hartmann? Who was Vemon? 
Who was the dead man that had been found in 
the forward hold? 
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And why all this coil of trouble and death 
about an apparently worthless one-franc-piece? 
The soluti(Hi of these problems seemed as far 
away as ever. 

Suddenly a woman's figure came and stood near 
him. She leaned against the rail and appeared to 
be gazing off across the moonlit sea. In a mo- 
ment she spoke, and Duvall realized that it was 
Grace. 

'The woman is in her stateroom," she said, 
"and the man has just gone in to speak to her." 
Then she moved rapidly off into the darkness. 

Duvall proceeded as quickly as possible to the 
main deck upon which the woman's stateroom was 
located. It was in a short cross corridor, and he 
went to the door at once and began to listen. He 
was taking big chances he fully realized. At any 
moment some passenger or steward might come 
upon him. But he had made up his mind to act. 
The inaction of the past five days had gotten upon 
his nerves. 

He could hear two people inside the room talk- 
ing in quick, rapid tones. At first he could not 
distinguish what they were saying, but after a 
few moments he began to make out a word here 
and there, and presently, as his ears became ac- 
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customed to the creaking of the vessel and the 
other minor sounds, he found that he could hear 
quite plainly. 

The woman was speaking. She was telling 
Vemon about the detective. "I don't know who 
the fellow is," she was saying, '^but look out for 
him. Do you want me to keep the coin, or shall 
I give it to you?" 

"Give it to me," the man replied. "It will be 
safer. I am entirely beyond suspicion now. The 
thing has worked like a charm. When we land 
to-morrow I will go to Paris at once. You had 
better stay in Havre for a few hours and settle 
that matter we have been speaking of and then 
join me. I will be at the same place. I will do 
nothing until you come." 

Duvall heard sounds within the room, as though 
the man had risen and was preparing to leave. 
He drew a revolver from his pocket and knocked 
loudly on the door. 

"Who is there?" called the woman in shrill 
tones. 

"A message from Captain Bonnot," replied 
Duvall, making an effort to disguise his voice. 

He heard some one cautiously turn the key in 
the door, and then, as it swmig back a few inches, 
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the woman's face was visible in the opening. The 
man had stepped out of sight. 

Duvall did not wait any longer. He sprang 
forward, throwing his entire weight against the 
door. It swung inward enough to enable him to 
enter. 

The woman, pale and deteraiined, faced him. 
Her companion, overcome with surprise, gazed 
helplessly at the intruder. Kicking the door shut 
with his foot, Duvall covered the pair with the 
revolver. "Give me that coin !" he said. 

The woman recovered her courage first. "Grab 
him," she cried. "He won't dare shoot," then 
flung herself violently against the detective's 
breast. 

The impact of her attack swept Duvall's arm 
to one side. He saw Vemon make a rush toward 
him and pulled the trigger. It was, however, too 
late. His aim had been completely disarranged 
— the bullet sped harmlessly to one side. 

Then began a terrific though unequal struggle. 

Strong as he was, Duvall found himself no 
match for the two who opposed him. The 
woman fought with the strength and fury of a 
tigress. She hung about his neck, clawing des- 
perately at his face, and not only succeeded in re- 
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moving the major part of his disguise, but con- 
siderable skin as well. Vemon seized hold of his 
arm, twisting it mitil the pain forced him to drop 
the revolver to the floor. 

And then the door was flung open and a couple 
of frightened stewards, under the leadership of 
Beauregard, the first officer, burst into the room. 

"What the devil does this mean?" demanded 
the latter, gazing in perplexity from Duvall to 
the purser. 

"It means," said the latter, "that I came in 
here to speak to this lady for a moment and this 
lunatic, disguised in a false mustache and wig, 
burst in with a revolver and tried to kill me. He 
must be crazy." 

"Evidently," the first officer remarked, fixing 
the detective with an angry glance. "What is 
the meaning of this, my friend?" 

Duvall saw that mider the circumstances it 
would be quite useless to attempt any explana- 
tions here. "I will explain the matter to Captain 
Bonnot," he said. "Take me to him at once." 

The first officer evidently thought the sugges- 
tion a good one. In a few moments the entire 
party was assembled in Captain Bonnot's room. 

He looked them over critically. "Who is this 
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man?' he asked, as his eyes rested upon Duvall. 
'1 do not know/' explained Beauregard 'It 
appears that ever since we left New York he has 
been palming himself off as M. Lefevre, the pre- 
fect of police of Paris." 

"Lefevre !" Bonnot gazed at him with renewed 
interest. 'This man? Impossible!" 

"On the contrary," broke in Vemon, "it is 
quite true." 

"Then Lefevre has not been on board at all?' 

"So it would appear." 

"Who are you?" the captain asked, turning to 
Duvall. 

The latter returned his gaze steadily. "Just 
at present," he replied, "I decline to answer that 
question." 

"What is the trouble, Beauregard? Why have 
you brou^t these people to me?" 

"This fellow" — the first officer indicated Du- 
vall — "broke into this lady^s stateroom, where Mr. 
Vemon was speaking with her, and attempted to 
shoot Mr. Vemon with a revolver. Upon an ex- 
planation being demanded he declared that he 
would explain his actions only to you." 

"I am ready to do so," said Duvall, *1>ut I 
insist upon making my explanations in private." 
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"E^qplanations may be all very well, my 
friend," remarked Vemon angrily, "but they can- 
not alter the fact that you attempted to murder 
me." 

"And broke into my room," cried the woman. 
^'He must be a madman. I shall not feel safe if 
he is allowed at large. Captain Bonnot, as a 
lady, traveling alone, I demand your protection 
while on board this vessel." 

"And you shall have it, madam." The cap- 
tain was plainly very angry. "Leave me for a 
time, so that I can hear what this fellow has to 
say." The others at once retired. 

"Well," said Bonnot when they had gone, 
"what does all this mean?" 

Duvall drew out his handkerchief and wiped 
his bleeding face. It was streaked with dirt and 
badly scratched by the vindictive efforts of Ver- 
non's companion. His hair was disheveled, his 
collar and tie awry, and altogether he presented a 
very forlorn and disreputable appearance. 

"From your present appearance, and your ac- 
tions since coming aboard this boat," went on 
Bonnot, "I should take you for either a dangerous 
limatic or a crook. That you are an impostor I 
already know." 
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''Captain Bonnot, you arc being grossly de- 
ceived. The man you think to be Vernon is not 
Vernon at all, but^ as I have already told you, a 
dangerous criminal. This woman is his accom- 
plice. They have in their possession the one- 
franc-piece which was stolen from the safe on 
board this vessel. I heard them tallring the mat- 
ter over not half an hour ago. I insist that you 
order them both placed under arrest." 

Instead of quieting Bonnot's anger, Duvall's 
words only increased iL "Are you still harping 
on that nonsensical idea?" he demanded. *1 tell 
you that you are mad. About the woman I know 
nothing, but your assertions concerning Mr. Ver- 
non are ridiculous. If you persist in them I shall 
be forced to order you placed in confinement until 
after we reach Havre." 

"I do persist in them," Duvall explained 
angrily, his temper for the moment getting the 
better of him. ''And if you. Captain Bonnot, are 
foolish enou^ to let these rascals escape I shall 
hold you responsible for the consequences." 

His words made Bonnot furious. He pressed 
a button upon the wall, then turned to Duvall, his 
face crimson. 

"So, my friend, you defy me, it seems. You 
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evidendy forget that as captain of this vessel I 
am my own authority, responsible to no one. I 
shall have you confined to your stateroom until 
we reach Havre to-morrow, after which you may 
explain your coming aboard this vessel under false 
pretenses, as well as your attempt to shoot one of 
my passengers, to the police. 

"Send M. Beauregard here," he called to the 
steward who answered the ring. "And tell him 
to bring two men with him." The man saluted 
and withdrew. 

"You will regret this, monsieur^'^ said Duvall 
angrily. "You are making an extremely stupid 
mistake." 

"Very well. If I am, I am willing to stand by 
it. At least it is my duty to see that you do not 
commit further assaults upon my passengers. 
Beauregard," he called to the first officer, who 
came to the door of the cabin, two stout French 
sailors behind him, "see that this man is taken to 
his stateroom, and that he remains there until we 
turn him over to the police at Havre." 

The first officer looked at Duvall with a chilly 
and unfriendly eye. "Come," he said, motioning 
to the corridor. 

There was clearly nothing else to do. Duvall 
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wenL In a few moments he was locked in his 
room. A man stood on guard outside the dooT. 
It was by this time eleven o'clock at ni^L They 
were due to reach Havre in the morning. 

He waited a few moments, then tapped very 
softly upon Grace's door. As soon as she opened 
it he passed into her room. "We can talk better 
in here," he said. "There is a man on guard out- 
side my door." 

"Richard, what is the matter?" 

He explained the circumstances to her in a few 
words. "That pig-headed old fool, Bonnot," he 
growled, "is determined to let these people get 
away." 

"Do you suppose they will go at once to Paris?" 
Grace asked presently. 

"Vernon will. The woman has some business 
in Havre which will take her several hours. I 
should very much like to know what that busi- 



ness is." 
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I'll find out for you. I'll follow her and see 
what she does. You will be released, of course, 
as soon as the prefect's men arrive. Either Ver- 
net or Moreau will certainly be there in response 
to M. Lefevre's cable, and you know how much 
they think of you." 
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"I know/' he exclaimed in an exasperated tone. 
'1 sha'n't have any trouble, of course; but by the 
time I have seen them and explained matters this 
fellow Vemon will in all probability be safely on 
lis way to Paris. Captain Bonnot will not re- 
lease me until the passengers have all gone ashore, 
>f that I am sure." 

Grace considered this phase of the matter for 
jome moments in silence. "I might tell them," 
she said after a while. 

"If you stop to talk with them you will in all 
probability lose sight of the woman. She will 
undoubtedly go ashore at once. It is more im- 
portant not to lose track of her than to follow 
Vemon, for she will inevitably lead us to him." 

**Yes — ^you are right. I will come to Paris 
as soon as she does. You will go there at once. 
I suppose you will go to the Ritz, as usual?" 

Duvall nodded. 

*Then I will commxmicate with you there as 
soon as I arrive." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BON NOT GETS A SURPRISE 

THE Richelieu swung majestically toward 
the mouth of the Seine and the port of 
Havre. 

Groups of excited passengers lined her rail, 
chattering volubly in half a dozen tongues con- 
cerning their plans, the friends they expected to 
meet at the pier, the coming ordeal with the cus- 
toms officials. 

Captain Bonnot stood awaiting the arrival of 
the health officers, who were presently seen splash- 
ing seaward in their fussy launch. 

He shaded his eyes and examined the occu- 
pants of the boat expectantly. The case of the 
prisoner who had impersonated the prefect wor- 
ried him. He was anxious to turn him over to the 
police. 

Upon the boat deck, quite alone, a man leaned 
against the rail and also watched the approaching 
laimch. He, too, had about him an air of ex- 
pectancy. 
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In a short time the launch drew alongside and 
those aboard mounted to the deck. The man who 
had been observing them in solitary silence de- 
scended and stood among the little crowd of pas- 
sengers which surroimded the new arrivals. 

He was a mild-looking person with large/ 
black-rimmed spectacles, gray hair, and a scraggly 
black mustache. His wom and shiny frock coat 
suggested the impecunious professional man. 

He remained imobtrusively in the backgroimd 
as though he did not wish to be seen, while the 
captain greeted the new arrivals. His eyes were 
fixed, however, on a shrewd-looking individual 
with a fiercely upturned mustache, who had come 
aboard with the health officers and who was now 
exchanging a few words with Captain Bonnot. 

The captain excused himself and went toward 
his cabin, accompanied by the health officers. 
The man to whom he had just been speaking 
glanced expectantly over the surrounding passen- 
gers as they tumed away, then calmly lit a cigar 
and strolled off along the deck. 

The sad-looking individual with the spectacles 
followed, maintaining a respectful distance, until 
the man ahead of him paused and leaned against 
the rail. Then he approached him. 
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The other tumccL Their eyes met. The man 
with the spectacles made a peculiar movement 
with his hand, as dioug^ about to offer it, dicn 
withdrew it and fumbled with his watchchain. 

The gentleman widi die upturned mustadie 
smiled. "Ah, I thou^t it might be you," he re- 
marked imder his breath. 

The other man nodded. 'T must speak 
quickly," he said. 'It is best that we should not 
be seen together." 

The two men had a rapid conversation for per- 
haps ten minutes. From the smiles which covered 
the faces of both it was evident that they found 
the interview hi^ly amusing. Presently tbcy 
parted. The man with the spectacles went below 
and was not seen again. The other sought out 
Captain Bonnot in his cabin. 

The latter had just completed his business with 
the health officials. He rose as the newcomer ap- 
proached. "M. Vemet," he said. 'TTou come, I 
understand, from the police?" 

The other bowed. "What can I do for you, 
monsieur^^* he said. 

"I have a dangerous fellow on board, M. Ver- 
net; I can't quite make him out. He took 
passage in disguise, pretending to be no other than 
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your estimable chief, M. Lefevre, who, I happen 
to know, is at present in New York." 

The man addressed as Vemet peraiitted an ex- 
pression of amazement to cross his features. 

"Indeed?" he exclaimed. "And what was his 
purpose in doing this?" 

"I do not know. He pretends to be investi- 
gating the mystery connected with the supposed 
murder of our purser, M. Vemon. But Vernon 
is on board, alive and well. Yet in spite of this 
fact, this man, whom I personally believe to be 
slightly mad, insists that Vemon is not Vemon 
at all, but an impostor, and only last night tried 
to murder him. I consider him a dangerous char- 
acter and wish to place him in your hands." 

"And where is the fellow now?" 

"I have him locked in his stateroom. Come. 
We will interview him at once." 

In a few moments they had reached Duvall's 
door. The man on guard saluted. 

"Has the prisoner given you any trouble?" the 
captain asked. 

"None, monsieur. His breakfast was served 
to him an hour ago. Since then I have heard 
nothing from him." 

"Open the door," said the captain. 
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The man produced a kcr from his pocket 
did ^ he was void. Boooot and Vcmct at < 



was standing near the center of the 
room quietly smoking a cigar. He had resumed 
his disguise of M. Lefevre, and as Vcmct and the 
captain entered he smiled sli^tly. 

'<jood morning, Captain Boonot," he said. 

'•Here is the fellow," cried die latter angrily. 
'"He has had the audacity to agsun assume the 
character of NL Lefevre." He turned and saw 
that Veraet was making a military salute. 

"Captain," exclaimed Vemet, pretending to 
be vastly puzzled, "I do not understand what you 
meaiL This is M. Lefevre." 

The captain staggered back, speediless. 'Ije- 
fcvre?" he gasped. 'Impossible." 

"Not at all, monsieur. He wired me to meet 
him here to-day, and I have done sa Why is he 
shut up in this room, may I ask?' 

'1 have already told you," protested Bcmnot 
weakly, "that he persisted in making absurd 
charges against Mr. Vemon, our purser — ^" 

He got no further. Vemet eyed him widi 
grave disfavor. '"When monsieur^ the prefect, 
makes charges against any one,'* he remarked 
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pointedly, "they arc extremely unlikely to be ab- 
surd/^ 

"Are you satisfied, monsieur?'' asked Duvall 
coldly, "that I am not an impostor?" 

"I am forced to believe what this gentleman" 
— ^he indicated Vemet — "tells me, although I con- 
fess I am quite unable to imderstand it." 

"The methods of my ofRce, Captain Bonnot, 
are not usually understood by the public. 
Come, Vemet" — he turned to his companion — 
"let us be about our business. We have much to 
do. I trast that we may not be too late." 

"I trust not." Vemet fiixed the captain with 
a chilly look. "I presume, monsieur^'' he said, 
"that monsieur the prefect of police of Paris is no 
longer to be considered a prisoner." 

"A thousand pardons, gentlemen!" cried the 
captain, bowing. "I am indeed sorry to have 
inconvenienced you. But still I do not under- 
stand — ^" 

"You will later, my friend," remarked Duvall 
as he and Vernet left the stateroom. 

The vessel was just being made fast at her pier 
and the passengers were crowding to the gang- 
plank, each apparently anxious to be the first 
ishorc. 
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Veraet glanced tx)ward the crowd on the dock, 
and presently caught the eye of a man who stood 
a little to one side, smoking a cigarette. He 
looked like a well-to-do clerk alert, yet unob- 
trusive. 

The man approached Vemet scribbled a few 
words on a card and threw it down to hmu The 
man picked it up, read it, then put it into bis 
pocket After that he disappeared among the 
crowd. 

The first person to leave the vessel was Greorge 
Veraon. The man to whom Vemet had thrown 
the note was now standing near the foot of the 
gangplank. He looked up expectantly. Veraet 
threw away his cigar. As Vernon started up the 
pier the man who had been waiting strolled after 
him. 

In a short time the woman who had been Ver- 
non's companion also went ashore. Grace was 
but a few steps behind her. 

Presently Duvall and Vemet also descended to 
the pier. A few moments later they were seated 
in a smoking-compartment of the train for Paris. 
They had already assured themselves that Ver- 
non was on board, closely watched by Vemet's as- 
sistant. 
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"What does all this mean, mon ami^'^ asked 
Vemet. 

With a laugh Duvall told him the whole 
story. "Captain Bonnot is an ass," he said. "I 
had to get out of that room in order to see you 
and be sure that Vemon was kept under observa- 
tion, so I put on a disguise I happened to have 
with me and simply went out through my wife's 
stateroom. Of course the man on guard at my 
own door did not suspect. After I saw you I 
went back." 

"And why were you so anxious to retain your 
character of M. Lefevre? He also wired to me 
from New York that you would be impersonating 
him. What is it — a joke?" 

**Yes — ^in a way. I'll tell you all about it 
later. Just now I'm more concerned about this 
fellow Vemon. He is clearly an impostor. No 
more George Vemon than I am." 

"But, my dear Duvall, how could he possibly 
have deceived all the many people on board who 
knew him, scKne of them intimately? Surely 
you must be mistaken." 

"It is not possible, Vemet, for me to be mis- 
taken." He proceeded to acquaint his companion 
with the several reasons which had led up to the 
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ii^t between Veraon and himself in the woman's 
stateroom. 'The fellow had the franc-piece be- 
longing to Mile. Mercier in his possession. He 
murdered his companion, Reinhardt. He tried 
to murder me. I want him placed under arrest 
as soon as he reaches Paris.'' 

"We cannot do that, as you know, until we 
can prove that he is not Vemon, but Hartmann. 
We have no charges against George Vemon — no 
grounds whatever for his arrest." 

"I realize that. But this man has this coin 
in his possession. That will be sufficient to con- 
vict him — at least of having robbed the Riche- 
lieu's safe." 

"One franc-piece is very like another, mon 
ami. The mere possession of a coin of the period 
of the first Napoleon could convict nobody." 

"This coin, I think you will find, possesses char- 
acteristics of a most imusual nature." 

"Do you know, then, what they are?" 

"Not entirely. But I have been thinking over 
the matter a good deal, in connection with the 
half-bumed letter I mentioned a few moments 
ago, and I believe that I have at last hit upon the 
solution of the mystery." 

^What is it?" 
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"I prefer not to say until I have satisfied my- 
self that it is the correct solution. Meanwhile, 
I have every reason to believe that Grace will 
very soon bring us news from Havre that will sim- 
plify the whole affair." 

"Let us hope so," remarked Vemet, as he drew 
a newspaper from his pocket and settled back in 
his seat. ''Just at present it seems to me any* 
thing but simple." 



CHAPTER XIX 

GEORGETTE 

THE woman that Grace Duvall followed 
down the gangplank of the Richelieu at 
Havre was an American, but she spoke 
•French without any difficulty. 

A short distance from the pier she stopped a 
passing gend'arme^ and inquired the way to an 
address which she had, written down on a slip 
of paper. Grace, as she passed them, was un- 
able to overhear the address, and was obliged to 
content herself with following the woman as she 
proceeded up the street. 

She did so at a considerable distance, so as to 
avoid any chance of creating suspicion in the 
woman's mind. After a walk of some ten or more 
minutes she saw her ascend the steps of a small 
white house, in a quiet side street, and rap on the 
door. 

A few mcMnents later she was admitted. Grace 

could do nothing but wait until she reappeared. 

248 
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She walked carelessly up the street to a pomt 
some two hundred or more feet away, where there 
was a »nall wooden bench surrounding an old 
chestnut-tree, and, sitting down, waited with as 
much patience as she could. 

She had already ascertained that there was no 
through train for Paris for nearly three hours; 
so, assuming that the woman would take that 
train, she realized that ^e had a long wait before 
her. 

The woman, however, remained in the house a 
surprisingly short time. Almost before Grace 
realized it, she hastily descended the steps, and 
started briskly down the street. 

Grace hurried after her, fearful lest she mi^t 
lose track of her, at so great a distance, when once 
they had turned into the more thickly traveled 
streets. 

Just as she passed the door of the house she 
looked up. A yoimg girl stood in the doorway, 
looking after the woman who had just left. 
Grace saw at once that she was weeping. But 
it was not this alone which immediately attracted 
her attention, but the fact that the girPs face was 
in some way vaguely familiar to her. 

At first she could not place her, then all at 
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QQce she realized where she had before seen her 
features. The girl was Georgette, and the locket 
containing her photograph was at that moment re- 
posing in Grace^s pocket-book. 

She hesitated a moment, paused, then turned 
back and called to the girl as she was about to 
close the door. *' Mademoiselle^^' she cried softly, 
*toay I speak to you for a moment?" 

"Certainly." The girl stood with one hand 
upon the knob of the door. ''What is it?" 

"I am afraid," replied Grace, "that I shall be 
obliged to ask you to let me come inside for a 
few moments. I have a matter of some impor- 
tance concerning which I should like to ask you a 
few questions." 

She looked after the woman she had been fol- 
lowing, but the latter had already tumed the cor- 
ner and passed from view. It did not matter 
greatly, Grace argued. She would surely be able 
to find her again at the train. And here were 
developments which promised results of the very 
greatest importance. 

The ^rl had already invited her to enter, and 
now stood, holding open the door. Grace passed 
in and found herself in a poorly furnished but 
neat little parlor, spotlessly clean, and made 
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lovely by many flowers blooming in boxes upon 
the window ledges. 

'^Won't you sit down, madame?^^ said the girl 
in French, as she drew forward a chair. She was 
still weeping in a pitiful, almost unconscious way, 
that went straight to Grace's heart. 

The latter went up to her. "My dear child," 
she said, "you have had bad news." 

"Yes." The girl nodded, but said no more. 
Instead, she glanced curiously at her visitor as 
though wondering what business she could have 
with her. 

Grace opened her purse and took out the lit- 
tle gold locket. "I have brought you this," she 
said, and placed the locket in the girl's hand. 

The latter gazed at it for a moment, then 
pressed it to her face and kissed it, covering it 
meanwhile with her tears. "Oh, Henri, Henri !" 
she sobbed. 

It was some little time before she recovered 
control of herself. Grace turned and looked out 
into the hot, sunny street. The word "Henri" 
had somewhat startled her. Vernon's first name 
was George. 

She had come here hoping to find that the 
locket she had just returned to the girl had been 
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given by her to Vemon. If so it would have 
gCMie a long way toward establishing the identity 
of the man whose body had been found m the f or^ 
ward hold of the Richelieu. 

Presently she turned The girl had dried her 
eyes and sat looking tenderly at the lockeL "He 
— he gave you this to bring to me?" she asked. 

**Who?" asked Grace, determined in spite of 
the brusk nature of her questions to get at the 
truth. 

"Why, Henri — ^Henri Musset." She paused 
and gazed at her visitor in wonder. "You — ^you 
must have known him?" 

"No. I did not know him," said Grace kindly ; 
"but I will tell you all I can. First, however, 
I want you to tell me what that woman who was 
just here said to you." 

The girPs uneasiness increased. *1 hope there 
is nothing wrong," she stammered. "She came 
to tell me that Henri was dead!" She seemed 
again on the verge of tears. 

"Tell me all about it," said Grace quickly. 
^Tfou see I know so little. I do not even know 
your name. This locket came into my possession 
purely by chance. But I shall be very glad if 
you will tell me its history." 
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Ti^ necessity for talking about the dead man 
stopped the girl's tears. She began to speak in 
an eag^r, excited voice. "I am Georgette Val- 
my," she said *THenri was my sweetheart — 
my betrothed. We were to have been married 
this year. See, here are my initials, G. V., on the 
locket. 

**In June he became very ill. It began with 
a cold. The doctor said it was the terrible con- 
sumption-— that he might never again get well. 
It seemed to me impossible, for it came so sud- 
denly, and he looked always big and strong and 
well. But he could not eat, and he coughed — 
ah, Grod, how he coughed !" 

"One day, just three weeks ago this coming 
Sunday, Henri came and told me that he had 
just been introduced to a new doctor — a specialist 
from Paris. His name was Reinhardt. He was 
going, he said, to sail for America the next day. 
He had taken a great fancy to Henri, and said 
if he would come to America with him he would 
cure him. 

"He said he had a special method — a new cure 
which he had invented — ^and offered to treat him 
free of charge. 

"Henri was very sick — very weak. He had 
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a little money in the bank, enou^ for his passage. 
He drew it out and said that he would go. The 
doctor, it seems, arranged about the tickets and 
everything. When they went aboard that ni^t 
Henri was very weak. He could hardly stand. 
I wanted to go to the dock to see him off, but 
he told me that I had better not, that the doc- 
tor did not wish it. So he said good-by to me 
here, and I gave him the locket, and then he went 
away. I have never seen him since; but to-day 
this woman came and told me that he was dead. 

"She said that he died after he arrived in New 
York, and was buried there. That was all." 
The girl began to sob again as though her heart 
would break. 

^What did he look like?'' asked Grace sud- 
denly. 

Without replying, the girl rose, and taking a 
small photograph from the mantel shelf, handed 
it to her. 

It represented a man of some thirty years of 
age, rather heavily built, with a dark mustache 
and beard. ''He was a foreman in the shipyard," 
she said. 

"Was he acquainted, so far as you know, with 
the purser of the steamship Richelieu?'' asked 
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Grace as she replaced the picture on the shelf. 
"His name was George Vernon." 

"Yes. I have often heard Henri speak of him. 
In fact, it was he who introduced Henri to the 
doctor from Paris. He sent this woman to me 
just now to tell me of his death." 

Grace rose. "I am glad to have heard about 
him," she said. *T did not meet him m)rself, but 
this locket was by some mistake lost at the time 
of the funeral and came into my possession. I 
felt it my duty to return it to you." 

"But," exclaimed the girl, "how did you 
know to whom to bring it if you did not know 
Henri?" 

"I assure you, mademoiselle^ that when I ar- 
rived in Havre this morning I did not know in 
the least to whom this locket belonged. It was 
a miracle, almost, that you happened to be stand- 
ing at the door as I passed by just now. I rec- 
ognized you at once, from your picture." 

The girl gazed at her, astonished. 

"It is, indeed, a miracle," she cried, pressing the 
locket to her breast. "I thank you with all my 
heart." 

"You are very welcome, indeed," Grace said. 
"I am obliged to go on to Paris, now; but I will 
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come and see you again on my way back to Amcr- 



ica." 



She went to the door. "Good-by ! And be of 
a brave heart.'* There were tears in her eyes as 
she reached the street. 

Two hours later, after a comfortable luncheon, 
she made her way to the railway station and seated 
herself to await until the woman she had been 
following should appear. 

Before seeking the waiting-room she had sent 
a message to Richard at Paris. It contained, 
among other things, the following line ; "I think 
that I now know what has become of Hart- 



mann." 



It was just a few minutes before train time 
when the woman appeared. She walked in a 
leisurely and unconcerned fashion toward the 
train, looking for an unoccupied compartment. 

Grace noted carefully the one she entered, and 
just as the train was about to start she herself en- 
tered the same compartment. There were no 
other occupants. 

The journey to Paris was uneventful. Grace 
read a magazine which she had purchased in the 
station at Havre. Her companion read a book. 

So far as Grace could tell, the woman opposite 
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her did not favor her with a single glance during 
the entire journey. 

She herself was busy with thoughts of Richard 
and of M. Lefevre and the mysterious crime 
which had so unexpectedly landed her husband 
and herself in France. 

She wished with all her heart that they were 
both back at their country place in Maryland en- 
tertaining the prefect, as they had planned to do, 
instead of being obliged to waste all this time in 
the pursuit of this elusive coin of Mile. Mer- 
cier's. 

She rather resented the whole aflFair and wished 
it over. She felt that with what she had learned 
to-day it very soon would be. 

It was not until she descended from the rail- 
way carriage at Paris that Grace began to sus- 
pect that her companion was watching her. 

It had been her intenticm to let the woman 
leave the compartment first in order that she 
might follow, but this the latter refused to do. 

She took a great while arranging her hat, her 
veil, gathering together her belongings, and 
Grace saw at once that she meant to be the last 
to leave. There was nothing to do but go ahead, 
and she did so, not without realizing that the 
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woman left the cQmpartment direcdy after her 
and followed her slowly along the platform. 

Grace was undecided just what to do. It had 
been her original intention, in case the woman 
took a cab, as she doubtless would, to take another 
and follow. Now she realized that to deliber- 
ately wait until the other had called a taxi' would 
attract attention and increase whatever suspi- 
cions the woman might already have concerning 
her. 

She attempted a momentary delay, but the 
woman, who stood close beside her, regarded her 
with such a curious smile that Grace did not dare 
to procrastinate longer. She stepped at once into 
the taxi' which had drawn up alongside the curb. 

She had purposely failed to give the chauffeur 
any address ; she did not wish to give him any as 
yet and wanted to create delay so that the other 
woman might make a start. 

The latter, however, had other plans. No 
sooner had Grace entered the taxicab than the 
woman leaned over to the driver, spoke a few 
words to him in French, and stepped into the ve- 
hicle herself. 

Grace drew back, alarmed. The woman 
smiled, but said nothing. Thus for a few mo- 
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ments they sped along at a rapidly increasing rate. 

""Having followed me so far/* remarked 
Grace's companion presently in a smooth voice, 
"it would be a pity for us not to travel the rest of 
the way together." 

**What do you mean?" exclaimed Grace indig- 
nantly. "I did not ask you for your company." 

"No? Then where would you like me to set 
you down?" 

To this Grace dared not reply. No doubt it 
would suit the woman's purpose exactly to have 
Grace leave the cab while the latter sped off in 
safety, beyond all hope of pursuit. "I will give 
my instructions to the driver," she said. 

""Very well. Then we shall proceed to my des- 
tination first. I don't doubt that will suit you 
exactly, since you are so industrious in the matter 
of following me." 

Again Grace did not reply. She only hoped 
that the woman meant what she said. It would, 
after all, be extremely easy for her companion 
to stop the cab at any point, descend to the side- 
walk, and in perfect safety watch Grace drive off 
helpless. 

They drove for what seemed to Grace an in- 
terminable time, and familiar as she was with 
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Paris, she was unable to dctennine after a while 
just where she was. 

At least she knew diey had not crossed the 
river; as nearly as she could tell diey were in 
that rather disreputable quarter of Paris whidi 
surrounds the Place de la Bastille. It had al- 
ready b^un to grow dark. She began to feel 
somewhat alarmed. 

'"You go a long distance, madam," she said at 
last, with an assumption of far greater assurance 
than she felL 

"Do not distress yourself. We arc nearly 
there." As she spoke the vdiicle entered a nar- 
row and ill-kept street. 

Grace turned to her companion, now thor- 
ou^y alarmed. "I am in somewhat of a 
hurry," she said. **I must inast that either I 
leave the cab at once or that it proceed to my 
hotel." 

The woman beside her drew from her pocket 
a cologne bottle and poured a part of its con- 
tents upon her handkerchief. **We are at the end 
of our journey," she said, and before Grace real- 
ized what she was about, the woman had thrown 
one arm about her neck and with the other was 
pressing the wet handkerchief to her face. 
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She tried to scream, but the woman's ami ef- 
fectually throttled her. She was conscious of a 
stinging, pungent odor from the perfume on the 
handkerchief and then everything about her sud- 
denly became a blank. 



CHAPTER XX 

M. DUMAS REAPPEARS 

WIEN Grace Duvall recovered her senses 
she found herself in a small but rather 
comfortably furnished room, which ap- 
peared to be a sort of living-room or library. 

She was not bound or confined in any way, and, 
so far as she could see, she was quite alone. She 
glanced quickly about the room. 

At the side, facing her, were two windows, the 
blinds of which were drawn. A third window 
occupied the center of the wall to her left, flanked 
on either side by cases containing books. 

In the center of the room was a table with a 
kerosene lamp upon it, covered with a flowered 
shade. It cast a faint illumination about the 
room, leaving the comers in shadow. 

In the right wall was a door. She rose and 

tried it. As she expected, it was locked. Behind 

her was another door, also locked 

262 
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She went over to the two windows at the front 
and looked out. A narrow, silent street con- 
fronted her, evidently the one into which the taxi- 
cab had driven. It was quite dark, save for the 
faint illumination cast by one or two distant street 
lamps. So far as she could judge from the dis- 
tance to the street below, the room she was in was 
on the third floor. 

A hurried glance through the side window 
showed the roof of a two-story building adjoin- 
ing. It seemed to be some eight or nine feet be- 
low where she stood. She was on the point of 
making an attempt to lower herself from the win- 
dow-sill and jump to the roof below, when the 
door at the rear of the room opened and two per- 
sons came in. 

They were the man who had represented him- 
self as Greorge Vernon, and the woman who had 
been with her in the cab. 

"Come away from that window,** the man 
called to her harshly. 

She did so at once and started toward the other 
end of the room. 

"Sit down," commanded the man. "I want to 
talk to you.** 

The woman had already seated herself in an 
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easy chair and was comfortably smoking a ciga- 
rette. 

Grace sat down in a chair which stood near her. 
**What do you want with me?" she asked. 

The man proceeded to light a cigar before reply- 
ing. Then he, too, sat down. 

Presently he turned and bent upon her a long 
and searching gaze. 

**Who are you?" he asked. 

"My name is EUicott — Grace EUicott," she an- 
swered, giving the name which had been hers be- 
fore her marriage. 

"Why have you been following my wife?" he 
asked. 

"Why do you think that I have been following 
her?" 

The man uttered an oath. "Do you think I do 
not recognize you?" he growled. 

"Where, then, have you seen me before, Mr. 
Vemon?" she asked quietly. She wondered if he 
would dare mention the night she had followed 
him and this woman in New York. To do so, she 
knew, would be equivalent to admitting that he 
was not Vernon at all. 

"I saw you on the steamer," the man replied 
evasively. "You followed my wife here from 
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Havre. I am tired of this espionage, and I intend 
that it shall be stopped." 

"Of what, then, are you afraid?" asked Grace 
coldly. 

Her question seemed to anger the man. "I do 
not know whom you represent," he said, **but un- 
less this persecution is stopped I shall at once hand 
you over to the authorities." 

"That is exactly what I wish you would do," 
Grace replied, meeting his glance fearlessly. 

Her reply seemed to trouble him. "I am 
George Vernon, formerly purser of the Richelieu^** 
he said. "I have had an unfortunate experience, 
as you know. If there is anything that I can do 
to clear up the mystery surrounding the affair that 
led to my imprisonment I shall be only too glad 
to do it." 

"Then do this," said Grace. "First, give me 
the franc-piece that you have, and which belongs 
to Mile. Mercier. Second, tell me what became 
of Henri Musset." 

Her words produced a far greater effect than 
she had bargained for. She spoke as she did to 
frighten the fellow, thinking that perhaps in this 
way she might cause him to lose his temper, and 
tfius betray himself. 
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There was no other course, in fact, that she 
could pursue. To deny that she had followed 
him and the woman would have been useless. 
They knew quite well that she had. To agree to 
cease doing so in the future would have been 
equally futile, for they would not have believed 
her. 

She knew quite well that the fellow's object in 
questioning her was to draw her out — ^to learn 
what she knew — ^and die determined to tell him 
enough to thorou^ly frighten him. 

She made one mistake, however. She did not 
entirely realize the desperate nature of the man 
with whom die was dealing. The question re- 
garding Henri Musset had no sooner left her lips 
than Vemon sprang forward and, seizing her by 
the throat, forced her head against the back of 
her chair. 

"Gjme here, Helene," he called to the woman, 
who threw down her cigarette and joined him at 
once. 

^What do you mean to do?" she asked. 

"Only one thing to do," he growled. *The 
game is up. WeVe got to get this woman out 
of the way, secure the money as early as possible 
to-morrow, and leave Paris at once." 
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"But how do you know that anything has been 
found out? They can prove nothing." 

"Is it possible that you do not see why this 
woman waited in Havre?" he demanded, as he 
stopped Grace's efforts to scream by stuffing a 
handkerchief into her mouth. "She has seen 
Georgette. The girl has doubtless told her 
everything. WeVe got to get away, I tell you, 
before we have the police about our ears. That 
fellow, Duvall, is effectually disposed of for the 
time being. He is in the hands of the police. If 
we can keep this woman's mouth shut imtil we get 
the money, we are safe. Not otherwise. 

"Take that scarf from the shelf there and tie 
her wrists. Be quiet, danm you !" he muttered, 
subduing Grace's efforts to free her wrists by twist- 
ing them imtil she groaned with pain. 

"What do you mean to do with her?" asked the 
woman, as she boimd the scarf about the girl's 
arms. 

"Fix her so that she can never bother us again, 
even after we leave Paris." 

"How?" 

"We'll take no chances this time. G«t me a 
hat-pin, a sharp one." 

"A hat-pin?" asked the woman in surprise. 
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''Certainly. Don't stand staring at me like an 
idiot. By pressing it into the spine, just at the 
base of the skull, death results instantly. There 
is no outward mark of violence, except a tiny red 
spot, no larger than the point of a pin, which is 
indistinguishable among the roots of the hair." 

"And then— what?" 

"I shall take the body to the street later, when 
all is quiet, and leave it several doors below. 
There will be nothing whatever to connect us 
with the affair. The wcMnan will apparently 
have dropped dead from a cerebral hemorrhage." 

Grace's heart almost stopped beating as she 
heard the man's words. Their cold-blooded bru- 
tality made her brain reel. It seemed impossible 
that such people could really exist. 

None of the party had observed a shadowy form 
which for some moments past had been standing 
in a comer of the room, partly hidden by one of 
the heavy curtains which hung before the win- 
dows. 

As the woman turned to go for the hat-pin the 
figure near the window advanced. It was a man, 
wearing a rusty black frock coat. His eyes were 
covered by large spectacles, and a scraggy black 
mustache gave him, as he emerged from the dark- 
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ncss^ a rather sinister appearance. His face was 
^astly pale — ^so pale, indeed, as to seem unreal. 
It was M. Dumas. 

He came forward so noiselessly over the carpet 
that no one heard him. Suddenly Vernon, glanc- 
ing up, saw his face. With a scream of terror 
he fell hack against the table, his teeth chattering, 
his eyes staring from their sockets. 

The woman, turning at his cry, also saw the 
strange apparition, and, with a groan, fainted and 
pitched headlong to the floor. 

Grace, confined as she was in the chair, did not 
at first realize the cause of their terror. By turn- 
ing her head she, too, caught a glimpse of the 
stranger, and the sight filled her with a wonderful 
sense of relief and joy. 

**Well, M. Hartmann," said Dumas agreeably, 
"we meet again, and again you are about to com- 
mit a murder." 

The man's teeth continued to chatter. He had 
supposed Dumas dead and buried. To have him 
suddenly appear out of space, as it were, and con- 
front him, just at the moment when he was plan- 
ning to take another human life, seemed almost 
supernatural. He was unable to speak. 

"I have come," Dumas went on, in a quiet but 
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detcnnined voice, *to gpt the franc-piece you have 
stolen from Mile. Mercier." 

His words apparently convinced the other man 
that he was dealing with a human being and not 
an apparition. 

His hand swept toward his hip-pocket. Be- 
fore it got there, however, Dumas had drawn his 
own revolver and leveled it at the man's head. 

"Put the franc on the table, my friend,*' he 
commanded peremptorily, "and make up your 
mind that your little game is quite played out." 

He moved as he spoke toward the door and, 
still keeping Hartmann covered with the revolver, 
turned the key. Then he took from his pocket a 
tiny whistle and blew upon it a long, shrill blast. 

Almost immediately the door was pushed open 
and Vemet appeared, followed by two gend'artnes. 
"Search him," said Dumas quietly. "He must 
have the franc concealed somewhere about his per- 



son." 



The search, under Vemet's skilled hands, soon 
revealed that this was the case. The long-sou^t 
and mysterious coin reposed in a small silver 
match-safe, which was fixed to one end of the pris- 
oner's watch-chain. 
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Duvall took the one-franc-piecc and slipped it 
into his pocket. "This time, my friend," he said 
grimly, "you will not get it back." 

He turned to Vemet. "I will explain the 
whole affair to you to-morrow, Vemet. Such 
parts of it as I am not familiar with the prisoner 
will, no doubt, supply. He might just as well 
confess, and it may result in some sli^t mitigation 
of his punishment. 

"Just now, I think, I had better take Mrs. Du- 
vall home. She has been through a frightful or- 
deal, and must be worn out. I will see you at the 
prefecture in the morning." 

Half an hour later, in their room at the Ritz, 
Duvall was explaining to Grace his movements 
since leaving her at Havre. 

**We arrived in Paris nearly four hours be- 
fore you did," he told her, "and had no difficulty 
whatever in tracing Vemon to the house to which 
you were later taken by the woman. 

"I felt certain that this woman would join 
him there — ^in fact, that was the plan they had 
agreed upon when I overheard their conversation 
in the stateroom that night. 

''Vernon was entirely imsuspicious. He knew 
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nothing of you, and foolishly supposed that I was 
safe in the hands of the police. He came here 
openly and waited. 

'1 was across the street, in a bake-shop, when 
you arrived with the woman. It was then nearly 
dark, but I saw that something had happened, for 
the woman waited imtil the man came down to 
her, and then they walked you between them up 
the stairs, as though you had suddenly been taken 
side 

*T at once sent word to Vemet to join me, and 
went up the stairs. The man and woman, as I 
ascertained by looking through the keyhole, put 
you in a chair, and while waiting for you to re- 
cover consciousness — ^you had been chloroformed 
— went into the dining-room at the rear and ate 
their dinner. 

"I tried to open the door, but was unable to do 
so, without attracting the attention of the two in 
the dining-room, so I went down and managed to 
get around to the rear of the building. 

"A shed at the back enabled me to get to the 
roof adjoining, and by means of a rain-spout I 
manged to draw myself up to the window of the 
room in which you were confined. 

"The window was open. You were still un- 
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conscious. I entered the room, hid behind the cur- 
tain in a dark comer, and waited. 

"Of course my first impulse was to set you free, 
but I wanted to see what these people meant to do. 
I hoped to get evidence against them which would 
enable me to hold them, and, as you know, such 
evidence, so far as the French authorities were 
concerned, had been lacking. 

"Now we can hold them on the charge of at- 
tempted murder, until the necessary papers have 
been obtained, which will result in bringing Hart- 
mann to New York for the murder of Reinhardt." 

"You still believe, then," said Grace, "that 
Vernon is really Hartmann, the companion and 
murderer of Reinhardt?" 

'TTes. What has really become of Vemon 
himself I cannot yet say." 

"I can," said Grace. 

Her husband gazed at her, somewhat incredu- 
lous. "You have foimd out something?" he 
asked. 

"I have foimd out everything, Richard," she 
said. "Vemon is Hartmann! Hartmann is 
Vemon ! They are one and the same !" 



CHAPTER XXI 

L£F£VR£ SOLVES A MYSTERY 

SOME ten days after the arrest in Paris of 
the man who had represented himself as 
Greorge Vernon, and the woman who had 
been his companion, a party of several people 
gathered in the office of Mr. Germaine, manag- 
ing director of the Trans-atlantic Line. 

The party consisted of Mr. Germaine himself, 
Mr. Ogden Morris, Mile. Mercier, Captain Bon- 
not, whose vessel had arrived in port that morn- 
ing, and Barnes, the chief detective of the line. 

They were awaiting the arrival of M. Lefevre, 
the prefect of police. He had requested them to 
meet him at Mr. Grermaine's office, and all real- 
ized that it was for the purpose of laying before 
them the solution of the mystery which for nearly 
a month had surroimded the disappearance of the 
Richelieu^ s purser, and with him of the singular 
coin which had formed Mile. Mercier's legacy. 

During the two weeks which had elapsed since 
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the sailing of the Richelieu^ Mr. Germaine had 
heard nothing further of M. Lef evre. He had, in 
fact, dismissed the whole matter from his mind, 
fully believing that the prefect would handle it 
with entire satisfaction to all concerned. 

The message from Lefevre, therefore, request- 
ing a meeting on this morning, came as somewhat 
of a relief. He concluded that now the whole 
matter would be finally cleared up. 

Captain Bonnot, whom he now saw for the first 
time since his departure, was able to give him no 
further information. "M. Lefevre left the ves^ 
sel at Havre, after we had had a slight misunder- 
standing. That's all I know. Vemon went to 
Paris, saying that he wished to take a vacation of 
a month or two before resuming his duties. I 
have not heard anything of him since. As for the 
statement that the man was not Vemon at all, it 
is absurd. There can be no doubt in the matter 
whatever.*' 

Mr. Morris sat in a comer of the room, smoking 
his usual black cigar. He had little to say. 
'Wait until M. Lefevre arrives," was all Mr. 
Germaine could get out of him. 

Barnes seemed to share his feelings. His ef- 
forts to locate Hartmann in New York had proven 
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a painful failure to him. He preferred not to 
refer to the subject at all. 

At ten o'clock promptly the prefect came in. 

He was as immaculately dressed, as debonair, as 

, ever. Even the gardenia in the lapel of his coat 

seemed still to bear upon it the moisture of the 

early morning dew. 

He bowed to the assembled party, sat down, 
and began to pull off his yellow chamois-skin 
gloves. "I am delighted to see you, captain,*' he 
said, turning to Bonnot. ^'I trust you have quite 
forgotten that unfortunate argument we had the 
day before our arrival at Havre." 

"Oh — quite — quite, I assure you," Bonnot re- 
plied, a rather startled look crossing his face. "I 
trust I made no mistake." 

"None that was not readily rectified," replied 
the prefect, winking surreptitiously at Mr. Mor- 
ris. "You were a little wrong concerning Mr. 
Vernon, but, I will admit, so was I. We are 
therefore quits." 

He turned to Mr. Grermaine. 

"If you wish, monsieur^^ he said, "I will relate 
as briefly as possible a story which concerns, more 
or less, nearly every one in this room." 

"Go ahead, monsieur. I am eager to hear it, 
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and I do not doubt that the others here share my 
feelings." 

The prefect cleared his throat "The matter 
b^ns," he smd, "with the death of this young 
lady's father, Alphonse Mercier." He paused 
and glanced for a moment at the young girl, then 
resumed his story. 

"The originator of the scheme to defraud Mile. 
Merder of the legacy left to her by her father was 
the latter's physician, Reinhardt, who, as you will 
remember, was later murdered by his accomplice 
at the Hotel Rochambeau. 

"This man, Reinhardt, came originally from 
Havre, and was, in the past, a boon companion of 
George Veraon, also a native of that place. 

"After Reinhardt came to Paris to practise they 
saw little of each other, but still kept up their 
friendship. 

"So far as I can learn, Vemon occasionally 
went up to Paris, while ashore, and he and Rein- 
hardt were in the habit of going on drinking and 
gambling bouts together, during which they both 
lost considerable sums of money. 

"On th? morning that Alphonse Mercier sent 
for Mr. Morris, for the purpose of disposing of 
his little collection of coins, he busied himself by 
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cleaning them, preparatory to turning them over 
to Mr. Morris. 

'*While doing so he made a startling and un- 
expected discovery. The one-franc-piece of the 
time of the first Napoleon he found to be of 
enormous value, not intrinsically — ^not even as a 
rare coin, but because of a certain matter con- 
cerning it which I will explain later. 

'This news he communicated in part to his 
ph3rsician, Reinhardt, who happened to be with 
him at the time. He did not tell Reinhardt the 
real secret of the coin, but he did tell him it was 
of great value. 

*The idea of obtaining possession of it at once 
entered Reinhardt's head. He would have done 
so then and fled but for the arrival of Mr. Morris. 
He saw the franc placed in the envelope, directed 
to Mile. Mercier, along with her father's letter, 
and saw Mr. Morris take them away with him. 

"He knew that Mr. Morris planned to sail for 
America on the Richelieu the following day, and 
he at once went to Havre and sought out his 
friend, Greorge Vemon. Between them they con- 
cocted a plan to obtain possession of the coin which 
is, to my mind, imequaled in its diabolical clever- 
ness. 
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^'Vcmon, of course, knew that he could readily 
remove the package from the vessel's safe, but he 
also knew that he could not possibly get away 
with it. Mr. Morris would inevitably call for its 
return long before the vessel reached the dock at 
New York, and he would either be obliged to 
turn it over to him or render himself accountable 
for its loss. 

"Another way to conduct the theft, of course, 
would have been for some one else, presumably 
Reinhardt, to attack the purser, and take the 
package from the safe. This, however, would 
have been extremely difficult to carry out, with- 
out suspicion resting upon some one on board. 
The ideal method, of course, was to have it appear 
that Vernon had himself removed the package 
from the safe, and for him then to disappear. 

"They talked this plan over that night at great 
length, and decided that Vemon should first re- 
move the package from the safe itself, and then, 
by means of a clever disguise, apparently dis- 
appear. 

"They knew, however, that the number of pas- 
sengers on the vessel would be well known, and 
that it would be impossible to add another to the 
number without inviting immediate detection. 
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'Hliey therefore decided to provide an extra 
passenger, whom they mi^t convcnientlj dispose 
of at the pn^r time. 

'"Veracm, it seems, was sli^tly acquainted with 
a joang man of about his own age in Havre, by 
the name of Henri Musset, a foreman in the ship- 
yards. This young man was at the time desper^ 
ately ill with tuberculosis. Vemon introduced 
Reinhardt to him as lung specialist. The latter 
o£Fercd to take Musset to America with him, treat 
him free of diarge, and later send him to die dry 
climate of the West, where, he assured him, he 
would speedily recover. 

'^Musset was of much the same build and hei^t 
as Vemon, and wore a black beard — a fact, no 
doubt, that had much to do with his selection by 
Vemon for the purpose in hand. He was a very 
sick man. Reinhardt attended to the purchase of 
the rickets, and, throu^ the connivance of Vemon, 
the two were entered on the passenger-list as a 
Mr. Haussmann, from Brussels, and Gundier, his 
attendant. Haussmann was supposed to be an 
invalid. 

•The two went aboard the vessel at nig^t. 
Those few who saw them say that Musset ap- 
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peared tx> be very ill, and that his so-called at- 
tendant was obliged to support him as he came on 
board. 

"No one was at all surprised, therefore, when 
the following day he failed to leave his berth. 

'"Whether he died or was killed shortly after 
his arrival on board I do not know. George 
Vernon, in his confession, claims he died the same 
ni^L If so, the fact was cleverly concealed from 
the steward who brought the two men their meals. 

"It was given out that Musset, or, rather, 
Haussmann, was a great sufferer from rheumatism, 
and could not for a few days leave his berth. 

"The following night the safe was opened and 
the package removed. Vemon did this himself, 
left his office, and threw the key through the 
grating of his window on to the desk within. The 
mark it made in falling is still plainly visible. 

"He then went quietly into Reinhardfs room, 
and, removing all his clothing, assumed that of 
Musset. As I say, I do not know whether Mus- 
set was dead at this time or not. I think, person- 
ally, that he was not. 

"At any rate, they exchanged clothing, Vemon 
assuming that of Musset, and dressing the latter 
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in his own. In the operation, Vernon's scarf-pin 
dropped on die floor, where it was recovered some 
days later. 

'They also opened the package and took out 
the franc-piece for which they had gone to all this 
trouble. When I tell you that its value is not less 
than a millioo francs you will understand the ob- 
ject they had in view.** 

"A million francs!" exclaimed Mr. Gennaine. 
His words were echoed by the others in the room. 

"Eiactly. But to continue. They had at 
first, so Vemcm states in his confession, planned to 
throw the body overboard, but later had discarded 
this as too dangerous. The sound of the body 
striking the water would, they feared, be heard 
by some one on deck. 

''After a great deal of thought they had decided, 
before leaving Havre, on another plan, and one 
which, but for a curious and, on their part, un- 
fortunate mistake, would have been entirely suc- 
cessful. 

'They had decided to replace the package in 
Musset*s pocket, substituting for the franc-piece 
another of the same period, and which would be, 
for all any one could tell, precisely like it. They 
then proposed to throw the body into the forward 
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hold, where it would not be discovered until the 
cargo was removed in New York. 

"They knew that the body, after lying in the 
hold for nearly a week, would be practically 
unrecognizable. They calculated on Vernon's 
clothes, papers, etc., as well as the package con- 
taining the coin and letter in the dead man's 
pocket, proving sufficient evidence that the body 
was that of Vernon himself. This would end all 
pursuit. Vernon dead, the package found, there 
would be no further cause for investigation. 

"They realized that Mile. Mercier would prob- 
ably discover that the letter from her father was 
a forgery, but they expected by this time to be 
safely out of the way. 

"In order to carry out this plan they had to 
shave off Musset's black beard. Vernon, mean- 
while, had assumed a false black beard, and had 
built out his nose to disguise his features. There 
was no necessity for him to resemble Musset, ex- 
cept in a very general way. No one had obtained 
a good look at Reinhardt's invalid companion 
since he came on board. 

"Having completed their preparations, they 
walked with Musset, either dead or under the in^ 
fluence of a drug, to the forward hatch, and threw 
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him into the hold. Doubtless they also calculated 
that the force of the fall upon the heavy machinery 
with which the vessel was loaded would render the 
body still further unrecognizable. The results 
proved diat in this they were entirely correct. 

"When the body was found no <Mie suspected 
it of being other than Vernon's. The latter had 
even placed a finger-ring he habitually wore upon 
the dead man's finger. 

"I have said that but for one mistake tne per- 
petrators of the crime would never have been cap- 
tured. I should say but for two. One of these 
consisted in overlooking a gold locket which hung 
about Musset's neck. The other, and most un- 
fortunate one, from their standpcnnt, consisted in 
the fact that diey got the two f ranc-pieoes, abso- 
lutely identical in outward appearances, mixed. 
They put the one belonging to Mile. Meicier into 
the dead man's pocket and retained the worthless 
oat themselves. 

*TTiey made this discovery the fdlowing day, 
but they were then powerless. The forward hatch 
had been closed, not to be opened again until die 
vessel reached New York. 

"Instead, therefore, of being able to at once 
make o£F with their plunder, Vemcm and Rein- 
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hardt were obliged to go to the Hotel Rocham- 
beaxi, knowing that within a short time Mr. Mor- 
ris would deliver to Mile. Mercier the coin they 
were after. 

"That very afternoon Vernon and Reinhardt 
got into a bitter quarrel concerning the latter^s 
responsibility for retaining the wrong coin. Rein- 
hardt had made the mistake, Vernon taunted him 
with it. Reinhardt attacked him, and Vernon 
killed him with his knife. The coin, the cause of 
the quarrel, Vernon had, in the violence of his 
anger, hurled at the other man's head It was 
found on the floor. Reinhardt, dying, wrote on 
the wall with his blood, 'Hartmann isL* The 
missing word was 'Vemon.' 

'When Vemon, who was on* the watdi for Mr. 
Morris, saw from his window that the latter was 
accompanied by myself and M. Duvall, he at once 
suspected trouble, and fled from the hotel while 
we were interviewing Mile. Mercier. 

"He made at once for his own apartment, of 
which he, of course, had the key, and as he could 
not appear as himself, he posed as Charles Vemon, 
his brother. At this stage of the proceedings, he 
tells me, he trimmed down the long black beard 
he had been wearing, so as to change his disguise 
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and render himself more youthful in appearance. 
At his apartment he again changed his clothes, 
putting on one of his own suits which he found 
there. 

'lie could undoubtedly have escaped in per- 
fect safety at this time, but he had made up his 
mind to get the franc-piece from Mile. Mercier, 
and he wrote her a letter, decoying her to his 
apartment, on the pretext of buying the coin from 
her for a thousand dollars. He also called to his 
assistance a woman of his acquaintance, a clever 
crook, whom he had known both in Paris and in 
New York. 

'1 went to see Mile. Mercier, disguised as a 
teadier of music, substituted the worthless franc 
for the real one, and accompanied her to Vernon's 
apartment. 

'T very foolishly went on the assimiption that 
he was alone, and for that mistake both Mile. 
Mercier and myself came near paying with our 
lives. I also made the mistake of taking the real 
franc along with me. I prevented them from 
securing it, only to let it, imknown to them, again 
fall into their hands. 

'1 had, however, led Vemon to believe that I 
had placed the coin in the safe at the Hotel Ro- 
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diambeau. Thinking that he had safely disposed 
of me, he attempted to recover the coin by break- 
ing open the safe at the hotel. Again he was dis- 
appointed. 

"He and his companion now began to realize 
that they were in a dangerous predicament. All 
his plans had gone wrong. He was wanted in 
New York for the murder of Reinhardt, and so 
far as he knew, for that of Mile. Mercier and 
myself as well. He thereupon hit upon a bold 
plan. He decided to go aboard the Richelieu in 
the early moming, as though he were a passenger, 
and by locking himself in the storeroom, in which 
he was afterward f oimd, pretend that he had been 
there ever since the robbery of the safe a week 
before. 

"In order to carry out this plan he was obliged 
to purchase, early the next moming, the demijohn 
or water-bottle and the tins of food which were 
subsequently found in his room. He states he did 
this about eight o'clock that day, at a small store 
near the water-front, and at the same time secured 
a can-opener. 

"He had the articles wrapped up in paper, went 
to a vacant lot near by, opened the tins of food, 
threw away the contents, and replaced the tins in 
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the paper. Then he walked boldly aboard the 
steamer^ unnoticed in the bustle of her appioacb- 
ing dq>arturc, descended to die storeroom, of 
which he had a key, entered, locked the door, and 
waited until the vessel should sail. The false 
beard which he wore until he entered the room he 
subsequently destroyed by burning it« 

''His whcde story about being imprisoned in the 
storenxxn, as well as about his twin brother, was 
a lie. I have ascertained that he has no brother. 
He certainly conducted the a£Eair cleverly, how- 
ever, since his account was believed by every cme. 
I, myself, should, no doubt, have believed it, had 
it not been for the scar upon his forearm. The 
matter of his shaving immediately after his re- 
lease, and of the way in which the meat-tins ap- 
peared to have been opened, were not sufficient in 
themselves to have discredited him. He had 
arranged for the woman to sail on the same vessel, 
but after their pursuit by the police he did not feel 
at all sure that she would be able to (fo sa 

''When he found that she had, and later dis- 
covered that she had regained possession of die 
missing franc, he concluded that, after all, his luck 
had turned. 
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""You all doubtless know how Captain Bonnot 
refused to permit his arrest at Havre, and insisted 
upon placing me in confinement instead, but luck- 
ily I was able to get word to my assistants in time 
tp have him followed to Paris. 

"The woman stopped in Havre for several 
hours. I had her followed as well, and learned, 
through the sweetheart of Musset, the facts con- 
cerning his departure for America with Reinhardt. 
Vernon had sent his woman companion to her, to 
tell her that Musset was dead, and thus prevent 
her from instituting any inquiries which might 
have proved embarrassing. 

"It will probably not interest you greatly to 
hear how I subsequently secured the franc from 
Vernon in Paris, and had him placed under arrest. 
After all its adventures, during which two per- 
sons, at least, have paid with their lives, this franc 
of Mile. Mercier's is now in my waistcoat pocket.'* 

He slipped his fingers beneath his coat and drew 
out the long-sought coin. "It belongs to Mile. 
Mercier," he said, "but perhaps you mi^t all like 
to take a look at it." 

He handed the coin to Mr. Germaine, who ex- 
amined it, shook his head, and passed it to Mr. 
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Morris. At length it reached the hands of Mile. 
Mercier. 

The girl gazed helplessly at it. 

"It may be as valuable as )rou say, monsieur^* 
she cried, looking timidly at Lefevre, *1)ut unless 
you will tell me in what way, I fear that it will 
not be of much use to me." 

Lefevre drew from his pocket a piece of paper. 
'Tfou will remember, mademoiselle^^* he said, 
"that when we searched Mr. Vernon's apartment 
that terrible night we discovered a half-bumed 
piece of paper, which proved to be the letter which 
your father had sent you along with the coin.*' 

Mile. Mercier nodded. "I remember it very 
well," she replied. "What remained of the letter 
was quite unintelligible." 

"Precisely. And it would have remained so 
had not Vernon, who has made a complete and 
abject confession, supplied us with the missing 
words. I have here a complete copy of the letter 
— the words to the right are those which were 
missing." He passed the letter to the young 
woman. "If you will read it now," he said, "you 
will, perhaps, understand." 

Mile. Mercier read the letter, which was as 
follows : 
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"My beloved Daughter: 

"I am sending — you a one'franC' 
piece. It is my legacy — for your future. 
When you get it take — a pin and press 
it into the eye — of Napoleon. A lever 
will then be thrown ou — / at one side of 
the coin. Pull — this^ and you will under* 
stand why I have — sent it. It is a 
great fortune. I dis — covered the secret 
of the coin while clea — ning it^ on my 
deathbed. It is the — famous franc of 
Napoleon. Use your for — tune well^ my 
child, and do — not forget the 
poor. I embrace y — ou and send 
you my love and a thou — sand 
kisses. 

"Your loving father, 

"Alphonse Merc — ier.^* 

"I am afraid," remarked the girl helplessly, 
as she passed the letter to the others to read, "that 
I am as much in the dark as before.'* 

Lefevrc rose and stepped toward Mr. Gcr- 
maine's desk. "Will you be so gpod as to ^vc 
me a pin?" he said. 

The managing director took one from a bowl on 
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the desk and handed it to the prefect, who then 
asked Mile. Mercier for the franc-piece. 

He held the coin in the palm of his left hand, 
while the others crowded about eagerly. Insert- 
ing the pin in the eye of the face of Napoleon 
which was stamped upon the coin, he pressed it 
sharply. At once a tiny lever like those some- 
times found on watches, for setting them, sprang 
out from one side. 

The prefect took this between his fingers and 
gave a gentle pull. Immediately a section of the 
milled edge of the coin turned outward, revealing 
a tiny flat cavity within, of no greater thidmess 
than the blade of a knife. In this cavity lay what 
appeared to be a bit of soiled tissue paper. 

With trembling fingers Lefevre drew out the 
scrap of paper and unfolded it. It was extremely 
thin, and when imf olded formed a sheet about the 
size of an ordinary five-franc note. 

The prefect glanced at the engraving which 
covered its surface, smiled, then handed it to the 
young French girl. "Here is your fortune, 
mademoiselle^^ he said. 

She looked at it, astonished. "What is it?" 
she asked uncertainly. 
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"A bank-note of the French empire,*' he re- 
plied, "for the sum of one million francs.^' 

It took the little party several minutes to fully 
c(xnprehend the importance of die scrap of papct 
which lay before them. At last Mr. Morris spoht. 

'It seems to be genuine enou^" he said, *^t 
how the devil did it get there, inside diat coin, and 
why?" 

The prefect smiled. "I will tril you,*' he said 
*1 leamed the history of the coin while in Paris 
last week. 

"During the early period of the Emperor Na- 
poleon's reign he had, as every one knows, a con- 
stant need for money, with which to prosecute his 
various and colossal campaigns. 

*Trom time to time issues of cdns of various 
denominations, as well as bank-notes, were made, 
but there were many who distrusted Napolc(Mi's 
success, and the issues were not always received 
with favor. 

"In order to create a popular coinage some of 
his ministers conceived the idea of issuing a large 
number of one-franc-pieces, in one of which should 
be, cleverly concealed, a bank-note of the de- 
n(»nination of one million francs. 
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"A coin was selected at random, and a clever 
watchmaker was employed to make within it the 
secret cavity in which the note was placed. Lead 
was introduced in the interior of the coin so as to 
bring its weight up to the standard The bank- 
note was then introduced and the coin thrown in 
with many millions of similar coins in circulation. 

"There was nothing about it to identify it. 
The watchmaker alone knew that by pressing a pin 
into the eye of the head, as I have just done, the 
lever would be thrown out. And it was mani- 
festly impossible for this poor watchmaker to test 
even the smallest fraction of the himdred million 
francs which made up the issue. 

"The experiment was a huge success, yet, up to 
now, it cost the government nothing. Everybody 
scrambled to get the new coins— a great many 
were destroyed in fruitless efforts to find the bank- 
note, but it was never found. At last people for- 
got about it, and preferred to keep their franc- 
pieces rather than destroy their value by cutting 
them up, searching for a fortune, which the ma- 
jority of them had come to look upon as mythical. 

"Only by the luckiest of chances could it have 
been discovered, and that chance. Mile. Mcrcier, 
fell to the lot of your father. I congratulate you. 
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and would suggest that my good friend, Mr. Mor- 
ris, will doubtless be very glad to take charge of 
your little fortune for you, arrange for its payment 
by the government, and invest it for you in such 
ways as his judgment may dictate." 

"By all means!" exclaimed the banker. "I 
shall be only too glad to serve Mile. Mercier.*' 

The others crowded around her, offering their 
congratulations. 

*T thank you, M. Lefevre," Mr. Germaine 
said, "on behalf of the Trans-atlantic Line, for 
your remarkable solution of this most mysterious 
affair. You may name your own terms, as I 
before said." 

The prefect laughed. "I make no charges, 
monsieur ^^ he said. "I have enjoyed the whole 
matter hugely. Besides, it has enabled me to 
win a little bet." 

"A bet?" Mr. Grermaine and the others looked 
at him in astonishment. "How so?" 

"I will tell you. When I arrived here from 
Paris, some three weeks ago, I was quite worn out 
and not at all well. My physicians had induced 
me to take a vacation. I came to America to 
make a long promised visit to my friend, Mr. 
Richard Duvall. Nothing could have induced me 
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to undertake the case which caused you and the 
officials of your line sudi coocem. 

'Tt was suggested, however, by Mr. Morris, I 
diink, that Mr. Duvall mig^t be willing to under- 
take the case. This, however, did not meet with 
your approval; in fact, there were some sugges- 
tions made that the case was quite beyond Mr. 
Duvall's ability. 

'This naturally made my friend angry. He 
himself had no desire to undertake the case, hav- 
ing withdrawn from the active practise of his pro- 
fession, but these reflections upcm his skill annojred 
him. He announced to me that he intended to 
take up the matter on my behalf, and, in fact, in 
my person. I told him I had no objecticms, but 
doubted that he could carry the deception throu^ 
successfully. In fact, we made a wager upon the 
results." 

The prefect paused. 

'*But,'* said Mr. Germaine doubtfully, "so far 
as I can see, he failed utterly. In all that you 
have told us I do not see that Mr. Duvall has been 
in the least concerned'' 

'That; gentlemen,** remariced the prefect, "only 
shows how successfully he accomplished his pur- 
pose. In order to demonstrate to you my mean- 
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ing, allow me to make a trifling change in my 
make-up." 

He raised his hand to his face, calmly removed 
his pointed gray mustache and imperial, took off 
his wig, and laughed. 

"Duvall!" exclaimed Mr. Gennaine, stepping 
suddenly backward. "It's not possible !" 

'"Well — ^I'm damned !" exclaimed Barnes, in his 
surprise almost swallowing the quid of tobacco 
that he was chewing. 

*' Sucre nom de DieuP* gasped Captain Bonno^ 
**Seems I was right, after all." 

**You, Captain Bonnot," said Dnvall, "were the 
only one who even temporarily penetrated my dis- 
guise, and you have the woman who was with 
Vemon to thank for that." 

**And where, may I ask, is M. Lcfevrc?" asked 
the astounded managing director as sooa as he 
could collect his wits. 

"He has been enjoying the gaieties of my place 
at Newport for the past three weeks,** replied Mr. 
Morris. "I understand he is to spend the next 
three with Mr. Duvall." 



CHAPTER XXII 

DUVALL PAYS A BET 

THE bet that M. Lefevre made with his 
friend Richard Duvall was this. If he 
won in his contention that Duvall would 
be unable to carry out his impersonation of him- 
self without detection the latter was to furnish him 
with a drink which should make all the concoc- 
tions of the famous cafes of Paris seem insipid 
and worthless. 

Duvall insisted that the prefect had won, since 
his disguise had been penetrated aboard the Richer 
lieu. The prefect demurred to this, but his host 
insisted. As Duvall said, he had not carried 
through the deception successfully. He had, in 
fact, been discovered, and for that reason he in- 
sisted upon paying the bet. 

They had arrived in Washington, a merry 

party, the evening before, and had made the 

twenty-mile run out to DuvalPs country place in 

the latter's touring-car. 
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Now, after a comfortable night's rest, M. Lc- 
fevre sat on his host's broad veranda, his eyes 
straying appreciatively over the wide expanse of 
lawn, the clumps of hydrangea bushes, with their 
pink and blue blooms, down to the twenty acres 
of splendid-looking com, beyond which spread a 
sloping green pasture dotted with grazing cows. 

To the left were the orchards, loaded with pears, 
apples, and peaches, the vegetable gardens, the 
fields of rye and wheat. It was a beautiful sight 
on this late August morning, and in spite of the 
heat the prefect was enjoying himself hugely. 

"Now for the ambrosia," remarked Duvall as 
he came out of the house, followed by a darky 
carrying a tray upon which were decanters, crushed 
ice, tall glasses, sugar, and a little glass bowl 
containing a quantity of a green herb unfamiliar 
in appearance to the prefect. 

^'Mon Dieu! In this drink of the gods, my dear 
Duvall, you require, it seems, a variety of in- 
gredients." 

"Ah, monsieur J but such ingredients !" Duvall 
took up a sprig of the herb and smelled it, smil- 
ing, then twisted it slightly and dropped it into 
a glass. 

"I am certain that when you have once tasted 
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you will long for it all the rest of your 



Ufe/* 

''Stop your nonsense, Richard," ssdd Grace, 
''and fix M. Lefevre his drink. It's hot, and I'm 
sure he's very thirsty." 

Duvall went on with his preparations* "Such 
drinks as this," he said, "cannot be hurried in the 
making." He was carefully measuring out the 
proportions of liquor in a small glass. 

"I declare, my friend," said the prefect, "that 
you use as much caution as though you were pre- 
paring me a dose of medicine. My curiosity is 
aroused What is the name of this oxicoction?" 

"I will tell you that, Lefevre, after you have 
tasted it. But remember — ^you can have but one, 
althou^ I know you will want a dozen." 

"Richard ! How can you?" laughed Grace. 

"I know the prefect to be a connoisseur. It 
could not be otherwise. Here." 

He handed Lefevre a tall glass, frosted on the 
outside until it was white with snowy particles, 
and crowned with a bunch of green leaves. 
"Drink that, mon ami^ and know that you have 
not lived in vain." 

The prefect took a sip. Then another. Then, 
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with the air of a man who is performing a sacred 
rite, he slowly drained the glass. 

"I do not need to have, you tell me the name," 
he said solemnly. "It is the nectar of the gods." 

Duvall laughed heartily. 

"I thought you'd like it," he said. "And you 
are really satisfied with the way I handled that 
case, in spite of the fact that that idiot Bonnot 
found me out?" 

"My dear Duvall," laughed the prefect, **you 
are becoming altogether too conceited. Permit 
me to say that I am entirely satisfied with the way 
in which my dear Grace, assisted — ^I say assisted, 
mind you — ^by you, handled the case ; and I drink 
to her good health and prosperity with all my 
heart, and hope that her honeymoon may con- 
tinue, unbroken, as long as you both live.*' 

"Amen !" said Duvall, putting down his glass 
and patting his wife fondly on the cheek. 

"She's a better and cleverer detective than I 
ever thought of being. Come, Lefevre, get your 
hat. I want to show you my prize cows." 

THE END 
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